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HAPPINESS. 


BY MRS, MAGGIE B. PEEKE, CHICAGO, 


I followed a bird to the north and south, 
I followed it east and west, 
With the longing to call it at last my own, 
And hide it within my breast: 
But the bird flew on, and I sought in vain, 
Through sunshine and wind, the storm and the rain. 


I went to the city, to find it, where 
The restless crowd surged by; 
But the bird I sought, with its snowy wings 
Had flown to the upper sky,— 
And the crowds surged on, with their ceaseless din, 
Their waves of sorrow, and folly, and sin. 


I went to the forest, where all day long 
A hush that was sweet fell down, 
And I watched for my bird with its magical song, 
But the shadows gave only a frown; 
When I knew that I never should find it there, 
And I gave up the chase in sullen despair. 


I entered the lists of the busy world: 
I took up its burden of care, 
Its wrongs to be righted, its sorrows to lift, 
Its mountains of trouble to bear; 
And wearied, I laid me at last to rest, 
I awoke,—and the bird was within my breast. 
—Congregationalist. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


a ColLxdR Trainine Pay.—The university, 
so far as it is good in itself, and omitting the question 
whether it might not be much better, is good for all 
conditions of men whose work can be learned well, when 
the mind has lost its first pliability. That, a certain 
stiffness of mind, an inability to accommodate itself to 
new work of any kind, is the result, and the single re- 
sult, of university training which acts as a drawback to 
success in practical life. ‘The boy’s mind, like his body, 
gets set, and to force a new “ply” on it requires an 
effort which very few parents, unless aided by circum- 
stances, will ever make. If you want your boy to doa 
particular thing, and he does not want it himself, send 
him to it early and trust to the effect of experience in 
producing the attraction of habit, the real gain and the 
only gain from the early plunge into practical work. 
If, on the other hand, he tikes it himself, the university 
will do him no harm whatever, and will widen his mind 
for his work, besides giving him the off-chance that he 
may like the most gainful profession of our age, which 
is, most decidedly, teaching.—London . 

Gov. BuTier’s Messace.—The strictures of Gov. 
Butler voice one conviction which has been growing for 
years in many minds: grammar and high schools 
should deal more with practical and industrial branches 
less exclusively with scientific or collegiate studies of 
which the student gains, at best, the merest smatter- 
ing. They furnish too much superficial information, 
too little profitable instruction.—Advance (Chicago). 

Muniricent Girts.—In decided contrast with Mrs. 
Brown’s gift to Georgia, is Mr. George Bancroft’s gift 
to the city of Worcester, his native place. As a 
memorial'of his deceased parents,—his father was pas- 
tor of a Worcester parish,—he endows a scholarship, to 
be open to the boys of the city’s schools in such a man- 
mer as the authorities may prescribe... Although » 


graduate of Harvard, Mr. Bancroft put no restriction 
on the choice of the holder of the scholarship. He may 
attend whichever college he pleases. This we regard 
as eminently sensible, and we hope that Mr. Bancroft 
will find many imitators. One such scholarship will do 


more for the cause of education than many a richly en- 
dowed but useless professorship tacked on to a college 
which needs money for its general use, not endowments 
for special and novel purposes.— The American. 


SaniTary. — Until there is a radical reform in the 
actual cleanliness of school-buildings and their sur- 


roundings, we despair of cleanliness as a marked and 
dominant trait of American character.— Independent. 


Mxxral Foop ror CHILDREN. — “There is no 
harm,” said Sir Walter Scott, “but, on the contrary, 
benefit, in presenting a child with ideas beyond his 
easy and immediate comprehension. The difficulties 
offered, — if not too great or too frequent, — stimulate 
curiosity and encourage exertion.” We are so consti- 
tuted that, even at the maturest state of our minds, — 
when length of experience has rendered the feeling of 
disappointment one almost unjustifiable in our eyes,— 
we find the sense of interest in a given object and feel- 
ing for its beauty to precede, far more than to follow, 
its comprehensions; or, it were better said, the belief 
of fully comprehending. But with children, who live 
only in anticipation, this is more conspicuously the case ; 
in point of fact, they delight most in what they do not 
comprehend. Those, therefore, who insist on keeping 
the sense of enjoyment rigidly back till that of compre- 
hension has been forcibly urged forward, — who stipu- 
late that the one shall not be indulged until the other 
has been appeased, —are in reality but retarding what 


they most affect to promote; only producing a prostra- 
tion, and not a development of the mental powers. In 
short, a child thus circumstanced is only submitting his 
understanding, not exerting it,—a very deplorable ex- 
change.—Quarterly Review. 

IpzAs. — Some wise man has said that ideas are in 
the air. This is probably true, and it accounts for the 
way in which reforms in school affairs become epidemic. 
The affairs simply fall like snowflakes upon the people. 
The breath of public sentiment whirls them about, 


leaves some knobs bare, and heaps up drifts in favorable 
localities. —Ohio Hd, Monthly. 


Hersert Srencer’s THeory.—Mr Spencer’s words 
are often quoted in support of the attractive doctrine 
that education shall give boys to do only that which 
they choose todo. Their diet, according to this theory, 
would be plum-cake and jam, and their reading would 
likewise be whatever was spiciest to the mental palate 
and easiest of mastication. Every parent and teacher 
knows something of what evils would follow this sys- 
tem, from his observation of the effects of the dime- 
novel and of our juvenile literature in general. A 
young person would much better read Shakespeare and 
Mr. Spencer. Every teacher, at least, knows also how 
this theory has run into an absurd extreme in “oral 
teaching” and the “ object-lesson.” A boy does not 


need to be fed forever with a spoon. The time comes 
when he must learn to get his knowledge in the way 
that every educated man must always get it,—from the 
written page, and from self-controlled, persistent, labo- 


rious thought.—February Atlantic. 


INVENTION As A Means or Epvucarion. — Young 
people are commonly dissuaded from exercising their na- 
tive talent for invention by, or because of, the mistaken 
opinion that youth is a time for learning what others 
have done. It requires a novel point of view to make 
an improvement ; and to a large extent the keen eyes of 
youth, if encouraged to be critical, are best situated for 
taking novel views of things. The habit of mentally 
challenging the economic right of everything in com- 
mon use to fill the position it occupies, of asking what 
its real function is, and whether it might not be bet- 


tered, or possibly displaced entirely, by something 
cheaper, handier, or more efficient, is one of the most 
promising habits that the young can acquire. There 
is money in it, and public benefit as well. — Scientific 
American. 


NOT GUILTY. 


BY HENRY SABIN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Ia, 


The indictment preferred against the American 
school system contains two prominent counts: 

I. The tendency of the system is to lift the child out 
of the sphere in which God has placed him ; to make 
him discontented with his lot, and unfit him for the real 
duties of life. 

It is little less than sacrilege for any one to attempt 
to say in what sphere in life God intends the child of 
to-day to act, when he reaches maturity; to place a limit 
to the capabilities of the child, and call it “ making him 
contented with his lot.” If education is conducted to 
a right end, it fits the child to make the most of him- 
self. What that most will be time alone can develop; 
it may be to work at the anvil, or at the carpenter’s 
bench, as his father did before him; it may be to stand 
in the pulpit, or at the bar, or in the Senate, In all 
this we do not teach the child that one sphere of labor 
is more honorable than another; we only attempt to 
teach him that he will fail of reaching the sphere in 
life for which God undoubtedly designed him if he fails 
to make the best possible use of those powers with which 
God has endowed him. 

What is it “to deal honéstly with a child’s moral and 
intellectual life“? Is it not to set before him a worthy 
example; to fill him with honest aspirations; to incul- 
cate pure motives; to aid him in his endeavors to over- 
come evil influences? Is it not to give him a glimpse, 
even if it be only a glimpse,—of the beauties and won- 
ders in those fields of literature and science, into which 
a well-disciplined mind and carefully-formed habits of 
thought and study furnish the only open doors ? 

We are told, with truth, that to form character should 
be the essential thing in education. But character is 
not built,—it grows; it is not athing of theory, but of 
practice. Character grows with the daily life of the 
child; all his surroundings help to shape and fashion 
it. It is embraced in regularity, punctuality, orderly 
habits, and honest dealings with his lessons, as much 
as in the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal”; or, 
in that broader commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” vi 

While we are charged with creating a spirit of un- 
rest and discontent, we are also told that we must elim- 
inate the criminal element from our schools. What- 
ever that criminal element is,—and we are left to form 
our own conjecture concerning it,—it would be a good 
thing to eliminate it, not only from our schools, but 
from the family and from society at large. A very 
suitable place to begin is with the daily and weekly 
press, The detailed accounts of murders, burglaries, 
divorces, executions, and the minutie of criminal 
courts displayed in the family paper, exert an influence 
in the face of which the teachers of our public schools 
are almost powerless. Some fathers, seeing the avidity 
with which their children read those proceedings, have 
been tempted to eliminate the criminal element from the 
family by banishing the daily paper from the center- 
table. 

When Professor Straight tells us, in the Popular Soi- 
ence Monthly, that the schools “educate the children 
out of harmony with their environments,” he pays the 
schools the highest possible compliment. The severest 
criticism which can be passed upon our school system 
is, that we so often fail to lift the child above his sur- 


roundings ; that we leave him contented with the vice, 
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the poverty, the ignorance, which he seems to have in- 
herited from his fathers. As the schools, through judi- 
cious training, exert an elevating influence; as they 
open a way to preferment and competence, in the same 
proportion will they hold their place in the hearts of 
the common people. As one digs a well deep through 
loam, and gravel, and quicksand, and rock, that he may 
obtain pure water from a living spring, so many a labor- 
ing man is striving by his daily toil to pierce the hard 
and flinty wall which poverty has built about him, that 
his children may have free access to those fountains of 
knowledge and of truth whose waters unloose the 
tongue of the dumb, and cause the lame man to leap 
and run like the hart. 

II. The second count recites that paupers and crim- 
inals are increasing through the kind of teaching preva- 
lent in the schools. 

Granting that the premises are true, it does not fol- 
low that the conclusion is correct. It is by no means 
certain that pauperism and crime are increasing faster 
than the increase in population seems to warrant. But 
if they are increasing, there are assignable reasons, 
other than the schools. It is the well-known custom 
in many countries of Europe to ship their paupers and 
criminals to this country; they are turned loose upon 
the wharfs of our cities, or conveyed to some inland 
town and there left to care for themselves. In the 
county in which the writer lives, within the last month, 
three paupers were found, upon investigation by the 
authorities, to have been paupers before they left their 
homes in the old world. They were sent here for the 
avowed purpose of getting rid of them. 

Then witness the constant stream of emigration pour- 
ing in uponus. Many of these emigrants exhaust their 
last dollar when they arrive at their destination. For 
a few years they manage to support themselves by labor 
of some kind; but when misfortune or old age overtakes 
them, they go at once to swell the list of paupers in our 
poorhouses. The vast majority of criminals in our jails 
and prisons are those who never came within the influ- 
ence of our schools. The younger class of criminals 
have been allowed to grow up unrestrained by parental 
authority, municipal regulations, or State laws; thier 
non-attendance, or at best an exceedingly irregular 
attendance, or their incorrigible habits have rendered it 
impossible for the teacher to retain them long enough 
at one time to gain any healthful influence over them. 
In the light of these facts it is impossible to see how 
the schools are to be held accountable for any increase 
of pauperism or crime. 

All work is honorable. The crown which labor wears 
is not sullied by the occupation of the laborer. The 
public schools are teaching this truth in the most prac- 
tical way. There are some great questions concerning 
the relations between labor and capital, and the want 
of suitable occupations for those just leaving school; 


but we cannot reasonably expect the schools to settle 
these questions. The schools are not yet perfect, but 
they are doing the work marked out for them better 
and, better each year. As for the indictment against 
them, appealing to the jury of those who know their 
benefits because op bigs enjoyed their privileges, we 
have no fears but that the jury, without retiring for a 
consultation, by show of hands in open court, will de- 
clare them not guilty. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— One of the first electricians who introduced the incandes- 
cent mode of lighting, somewhere about two decades ago,—M. 
de Changy, to wit,—has brought out a lamp for lecture-room 
experiments. The electricity is supplied from chemical bi- 
chromate of potassium elements. At first he strenuously ar- 
gued in favor of carbons cut from retort graphite, but now he 
uses filaments made after the Edison or Swan process. 


— A great international exhibition is to be held in Caleutta 
next December. Side by side are to be shown the products 
wrought after the methods of a remote past and those fash- 
ioned after what may be said to be the schemes of yesterday. 
Nine sections will be represented: (1) Fine arts; (2) Appar- 
atus and appliances of the useful arts; (3) Furniture and ar- 
ticles used in dwellings; (4) Clothing, including fabrics; (5) 
Products of mining industry, forestry, ete. ; (6) Apparatus and 
processes in the arts; (7) Food; (8) Artisans’ workmanship; 
and (9) What work may be performed by children. 

— A series of pine cones from different trees of Pinus rigida 
the trees all growing within a radius of twenty miles in New 
Jersey, was recently exhibited before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia. When arranged in one line, the 
typical Pinus rigida was seen at one end, and Pinus serotina 
at the other. It was shown from the illustration that, if any 
law of destruction could be proved by which the intermediates 
would be — pen the ~ of two species from one parent, 
under the law of natural tion, must be true, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS, F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


II. - ITS RELATIVE IMPORTANCE. 


The position taken in the first article is thus indorsed 
by Carl Ritter in the introduction to his Comparative 
Geography: “Geography, taken most comprehensively, 
regards the earth as the dwelling-place of man. From 
a geographical point of view, the world becomes to us 
the common home of our race, the theater,—not of the 
operations of Nature in the most unrestricted sense,— 
but the arena for the development of human life and 
history.” The earth must be studied, therefore, in a 
three-fold relation: to the universe, to nature, to history.” 

In the order of our thought, we consider next the rel- 
ative importance of geography to the other studies. 
Upon this subject there are two extreme views. Many 
look upon geography as worthy of very little regard, at- 
tention, or time. A few give it so much prominence 
that it overshadows all the other studies. Neither view 
is in accordance with a true harmony of grammar-school 
studies. These enthusiastic lovers of this study are so 
rarely seen that there is no need of taking time and space 
to discuss their position. The former party, more nu- 
merous and more tenacious of their views, have lost all 
respect for geography, in many cases, through the 
wretched methods employed in teaching the subject by 
their early instructors. Persons holding such views are 
not likely to enjoy or to succeed in the teaching of this 
study. To them we principally address ourselves in 
this article. 

Many of our ideas of geography have come down to 
us direct from the Middle Ages. Whatever the true 
relation of this study to the other studies may have 
been in early times, geography, to-day, is certainly 
worthy of the most careful consideration on the part of 
teachers and school authorities, being itself a peer 
among the other studies. 

We place geography in this position for the following 

reasons : 
I. Because our knowledge of the world, modern geog- 
raphy, has at length grown to such vast proportions. To 
realize this we must glance at the history of geograph- 
ical development. Geography is a comparatively mod- 
ern study. It began in ancient times with the world of 
nature rather than books. There was no geographical 
literature when the Phenicians held undisputed sway 
over the known world, then bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. Pheenician boys were not greatly troubled about 
this study. From Himilco, about 700 B. C., to Stanley 
is 2,500 years in time, but an immeasurable epoch in 
advancement. For our purpose, this time may be prop- 
erly divided into three unequal epochs. 

Herodotus, on account of his brief wanderings, be- 
came, 444 B. C., the first critical geographer of the 
Greeks. Strabo traveled from the Caucasus to the 
Rhone, and from the Alps to Ethiopia, and for this was 
looked upon as a modern Humboldt. His wonderful 
knowledge enabled him to write a book, and that book 
was the first geography of which we have any account. 
In it he expresses his firm conviction that the Caspian 
Sea was the limit of the earth to the North. When 
Ptolemy lived at Alexandria, about the middle of the 
second century, he possessed, with all his knowledge, 
fewer correct ideas of the outlines of Scotland and the 
real position of Ireland than a child does to-day in a 
Boston primary school. The world was then divided 
into two parts, — the known and the unknown. The 
equator was not crossed till 1471. Marco Polo was the 
Paul du Chaillu of the Middle Ages. Prince Henry, the 
Navigator (d. 1460), greatly enlarged the knowledge of 
the world, and appropriately closed this epoch. 

Columbus, with his brilliant discoveries, opend the 
second epoch. His grand contributions to geographical 
knowledge were supplemented by Vasco da Gama, the 
Cabots, Cabral, Ponce de Leon, Balboa, Cartier, Davis, 
Frobisher, Magellan, and a host of others; and yet none 
of these men could have passed a Boston diploma-exam- 
ination upon geography, because so much of the world 
was then still unknown. In the 17th century Hudson’s 
discoveries carried geographical knowledge still farther 
from the Mediterranean. Australia was added to the 


list of continents. New Zealand and Van Diemen’s 


Land were discovered and named. At the close of this 
century, La Salle descended the Mississippi. In the 
18th century new portions of the world were made 
known by Cook’s three celebrated voyages, and the 
labors in Africa of Bruce and Mungo Park. At the 
end of this second epoch, geographical knowledge em- 
braced a large part of the inhabited world, but there re- 
mained portions of continents and more distant regions 
still largely unknown. 

These unknown regions were situated principally in 
tropical Africa and the Frigid Zones. Through the 
noble and heroic efforts of Livingstone, Burton, Grant, 
Speke, Baker, Miss Tinné, Cameron, Stanley, and many 
others, the long-debated problems of the hydrographic 
systems of Central Africa have been forever settled. 
The Mountains of the Moon no longer cross the Conti- 
nent from East to West, as in our boyish days. The 
Nile, Zambesi, and Congo have each a source and a 
course as well as a mouth. All we need to know about 
the polar regions has been revealed to us in the explo- 
rations and expeditions during the last forty years under 
Kane, Ross, Belcher, McClintock, McClure, Dr. Hayes, 
Captain Hall, Captain Nares, Professor Nordenskjéld, 
and De Long’s party. The humblest pupil in our com- 
mon schools is now taught more facts connected with 
these regions than the great Humboldt knew at the 
time of his death. The surface of the land and water 
masses have been now so thoroughly explored that there 
remains only the bottoms of the oceans for men to inves- 
tigate, and these sections are now being carefully stud- 
ied. (See voyage of the “Challenger.”) Is not a study 
with such an historical growth as this, and with so ex- 
tensive a field for consideration, an important one ? 

II. Geography is important because of the recent rapid 
growth of commerce, Steamships and railroads have 
brought the nations into closer relations with each other. 
The inventions of the telegraph and telephone have 
made business world-wide. At the beginning of this 
century there was little international communication 
or commercial enterprise. Nations lived by themselves 
and for themselves. The improvements in travel, the 
reduction of postage, the laying of cables, the opening 
of the ports in China and Japan, have so stimulated 
and enlarged business enterprises that many firms now 
have branch houses in half-a-dozen cities belting the 
world. Steamships plow all seas, and the productions 
and the manufactures of the antipodes are quickly and 
regularly brought to our markets. A trip round the 
world is no longer a wonderful feat. The United States 
is so situated, from its position, its natural products, 
and its skilled labor, as to become, of a certainty, deeply 
interested financially in this world-wide commerce be- 
tween the civilized and the savage and half-civilized 
nations of the world. Hence for a child to graduate 
from our schools and not to carry away a good geo- 
graphical training will be every year more and more a 
disgrace and a life-long regret. 

III. Geography is important because it affords such 
a splendid opportunity for general cultivation. Not even 
history can claim for itself a wider field of thought and 
investigation, or one more useful, than geography when 
taught in the proper spirit and with the proper purpose 
in view. Geography thus taught will introduce the 
child in a pleasant way to many elementary facts in 
history, astronomy, physics, physical geography, geology, 
mineralogy, botany, meteorology, zoölogy, and ethnog- 
raphy, although the names of these studies may properly 
remain unknown to the young student. Other studies 
are more or less special and restrictive; this study is 
all-embracing, universal, and it is very properly called 
by a friend of ours “the All-science.” Geography, 
taught topically, will give, at the same time, instruction 
to pupils, in spelling, dictation, writing, oral lessons, 
composition, drawing, and reading. 


IV. Lastly, geography is important because of the 


present growth of general intelligence. General intelli- 
gence is the result of travel and reading. Geography 
is a necessary auxiliary to both. Hundreds of men and 
women travel for pleasure and business to-day, where 
ten traveled fifty years ago. Thousands of books are 
published and read to-day, where twenty were Nad half- 
acentury ago. But the growth in circulation of the 
modern magazine and newspaper is the best evidence of 


the growth of general intelligence among the masses. 
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These magazines and newspapers not only constantly 
refer to the most interesting facts of geography, and 
the most distant parts of the world, but they have a 
special department devoted to this subject, so great is 
the demand of the public for correct information on 
these subjects. The Americans are the greatest readers 
in the world. The ever-increasing influence of the 
magazine and newspaper among us, demands that more 
and more shall be accomplished in our schools in geog- 
raphy. Any study with such a history, so closely con- 
nected with the great commercial enterprises and busi- 
ness-spirit of the age, capable of administering so largely 

to the general culture of the pupils, so practically useful, 
is exceedingly important, and it is doubtful if arithmetic 
even can more than hold its own by its side. 

Yet there are educationists like C. O. Thompson, 
Ph.D., who believe that “less time should be given to 
geography.” Since the introduction of oral lessons, 
drawing, and music into our schools, the amount of 
time given to some of the studies has, of a necessity, 
been reduced. The special study usually selected for 
this curtailment has been geography. In Boston the 
time given to geography, according to the supervisors’ 
course of studies, is half the amount given to arithmetic, 
two-thirds of what is given to language, and nearly the 
same as is devoted to oral instruction. In many schools 
the amount of time is relatively less than this. But if 
the study is to-day as important as we have attempted 
to show, does it not follow, without further argument, 
as a natural corollary, that geography should receive in 
the grammar-school course as much time and attention 
as any other one study excepting, perhaps, arithmetic? 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


IV.—AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 


The institutions established at Halle by Francke, 
characterized by their prevailing Christian or pietistic 
element, were the cause of a new and wide-spread inter- 
est in education and works of benevolence. Having 
founded an infant-school in Hamburg in 1687, he learned 
“how destructive is the usual school-management and 
how exceedingly difficult the discipline of children, and 
this experience made me desire that God would make 
me worthy to do something for the improvement of 
schools and instruction.” To this aim he devoted his 
life, and though struggling with extreme poverty, his 
faith was great and his efforts met with a rich reward. 
From his inward Christian love toward God and his 
neighbor sprang his labors, which, at the time of his 
death, had resulted in the establishment of the follow- 
ing institutions, giving instruction and aid to more 
than two thousand scholars: Pedagogium or Training- 
school, Latin School of the Orphan-house, German 
Burghers School, Orphan-house, free dining-table, apothe- 
cary shop and book-store, and Home for Girls and 
Widows. A quiet, pious state of discipline was intro- 
duced, whieh contrasted strangely with the prevailing 
customs of student-life. 

The course in the German School included religious 
instruction, reading, writing, arithmetic, natural history, 
geography, and history. The girls were especially in- 
structed in woman’s work, and even the boys received 
instruction in knitting. Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
had a place in the Latin-school course in addition to the 
common branches, but classic Greek was much neglected 
for the constant reading of the New Testament. The 
Pedagogium was intended for children of high rank, 
and in 1706 the course of study was as follows: Be- 
sides the grounds of true Christianity, they will be in- 
structed in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French lan- 
guages, as well as in a good German style and in writing 
a good hand; also in arithmetic, geography, chronology, 
history, geometry, astronomy, music, botany, and anat- 
omy, besides the chief principles of medicine 
and moreover, in the hours of diversion they find oppor- 
tunity to learn turning, glass-grinding, painting, writing, 
etc. During all recreations, when they might be liable 
to injury, they are under careful supervision, and are 
not left along during the night.” A characteristic fea- 
ture of the Pedagogium was that in it “the classes are 


80 arranged that the scholar has a place not only in one vouon of 


class, but in this or that class, according to his pro- 
ficiency in different studies.” 

Special attention was paid to the training of teachers 
according to Francke’s method. After a two years 
course, such teachers who had been chosen for their 
aptitude were required to teach in the Pedagogium for 
three years. A great objection to such a system is that 
it tends to a lifeless monotony, while its chief merit is 
that it does away with that harmful class of teachers 
who work at random without suitable training. An 
immense impulse was given to the art of teaching, and 
to a consideration for the personal influence of the 
teacher. 

The institutions founded by Francke remain as a 
model by which a suitable education may be given to 
children of all ranks. At the present time they give 
instruction to thirty-five hundred children. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
FgeBRUARY, 1883. 

VeENvs will continue to maintain her supremacy as the most 
brilliant star of the east throughout the month. She is ap- 
proaching that point in her orbit where her path is in a direct 
line from the earth, and therefore her apparent motion is 
diminishing. She rises on the 15th at 4h. 8m. a.m., appearing 
like the Moon afew days before first quarter. New evidence of 
an atmosphere upon this planet was discovered during the re- 
cent transit. 

Mans rises Feb. 15 at 6h. 14m. a. m. 

JUPITER becomes stationary on the 15th, and has, therefore, 
changed his place but slightly, with respect to the stars, from 
last month. He will be 276 north of the Moon on the 16th. 
He passes the meridian on the 10th at 8h. Om. p.m.; 25th, 
Th. Om. p. m. 

Eclipses of his satellites may be seen in the early evening 
hours as follows: Feb. 2d, 7h. 8m. R.; 3d, Th. 5im. R.; 9th, 
OR. 43m. R.; 10th, 9h. 46m. R.; 16th, Th. 10m. R.; 23d, 8h. 30m. 
D.; 26th, 8h. 7m. R. Transits: 2d, 7A. 24m. Ingress, OR. 41m. 
Egress; 5th, 8h. 55m. Eg., 9th, 9h. 13m. In.; 18th, Th. 47m. Eg. ; 
25th, 6h. 59m. Eg. Occultations: 16th, 7h. 14m. Dis.; 17th, 
8h. 16m. Dis. (See last month for abbreviations and explan- 
ations.) 

SATURN reaches his eastern quadrature on the 8th, and ou 
the 13th he will be 14° south of the Moon. He passes the 
meridian on the 10th at 5h. 49m. p. m., and 25th at 4h. 53m. 
p.m. Eclipses, transits, and occultations of his satellites are 
rarely seen, and seldom occur. The orbits of the seven inner 
satellites are nearly in the plane of the rings. and can only be sub- 
ject to the phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites when the rings are 
edgewise toward the earth. Japetusis the most distant and 
largest of the satellites, and may be quite easily seen with 
small telescopes, which is also true of Titan, the next in size. 
Japetus will be at greatest eastern elongation Feb. 6. Titan 
will be at western elongation on the 9th and 25th, and at east- 


ern on the ist and 17th. The distance at which Japetus may 
be found from the primary is about the same as the apparent 
diameter of Saturn. Titan's greatest distance will be about 
one-third as great. 

URANUS will be brightest March12, and may be readily seen 
with opera-glasses during the month of February. He rises 
as follows: Feb. 10, 8h. Im. even.; 25th, 6h. 55m. even., and 
at about 2° south of the ad- magnitude star B Leonis, midway 
between Regulus and Spica Virginis. He can be seen with 
the naked eye, in the absence of the moon, appearing as a 6th- 
magnitude star. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


FEBRUABY 20, 1883. . m, 
a Andromede (Alpheratz) sets ety 9 58 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets 1 - 9 58 0 
Persei (Algol, variable) sets . ° e 2 32 morning. 
„ Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) in mer. 5 39 evening. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian * 
a Aurige (Capella) in meridian. 
Orionis (Rigel) in meridian . 
a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian 0 7 47 10 


a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) in mer. 8 38 50 
Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 9 31 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian. 
a Virginis (Spica) rises „ 9 55 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 8 32 * 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises . 2 10 morning. 
a Lyre (Vega) rises « 
a Aquillw (Altair) rises . gy - 3 15 morning. 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises . «+ 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co., N.Y., 1883. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Harpers Magazine for January .ry, from the frontispiece,—which is a 
masterly 8 from Rembrandt „ celebrated portrait of the Burgo- 


master,—to the last page of the Drawer, is a remarkably beautiful and 
interesting num 
in h six p nen 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this — 1 shoul de directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. A. 


SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 
Mr. Editor :—The following problems, proposed in 1881, 
have not yet been solved in THe JOURNAL: 


PROBLEM 162.—Solve the dnn equation by the quad - 
ratic method: 


— — 4 
(I have assumed that there was an error in the equation as 
first printed.) Squaring and clearing of fractions gives 
22? — a? — 2 = 2a% — d. 
Transposing and squaring again, 
(2a — a2)? — 4a? (1 + (a* — 
Or, at = 4z* (a* + 2a?) — 4a? . (a* ＋ 202). 
This quadratic gives 
_ + 2a? 
2 % + 2a? 


= ( (2? + az — d) 


„ with four values. 


PRoBLEM 168 — A merchant has a cask of molasses whose 
head diameter is 31 in., the bung diameter 36 in., and the 
length 39 in.; the molasses gauges, at the bung, 30in. How 
many gallons are there ? 

For a medium curvature of the staves, the quantity of liquid 
is 140.2 gallous, found by the method of quadratures. 


PROBLEM 174 (printed 170 at first).—Given a pyramid whose 
edges are equal and whose base is arectangle: its altitude is 10 
feet; one of its basal driedrals measures 82°.5, and one of the 
edges is inclined to the base at an angle of 54°, Find the vol- 
ume and the convex surface. 


The distance from the middle polnt of the base to one of the 


10 10 
ian and the half-diagonal is 
The dimensions of the base are 2a and 2¥c* — a* = 2b. The 
volume is () (4ab) = 125.4235 cu. ft., and the convex sur- 


face 2a / 100 + o? + 2b ¥ 100 + a? = 176.4972 sq. ft. 


sides is 


ProsLeEmM 180,—The area of a segment is 2545.85, the radius 
is 50: required the number of degrees in the arc. 

Let æ denote the angle between radii drawn to the extrem- 
ities of the are. The area of the sector is ‘¢r?z, and that of 
the triangle between the radii and the chord, gr sin æ. 


Therefore 25-2 (2 — sin x) = 2545.85, or æ —sin x = 2,0668. 
If no table is at hand giving the difference between the are 
and its sine, the equation may be solved by approximation 
easily. I find æ = 147° 29’ 17”. 
PROBLEM 185.— 
$1750.) NEw Nov. 22, 1872. 
or value recelved, two years after date, ndred and to pay to 
the order of Spencer 4 Ward, seventeen hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, with interest at 7 per cent. Jas. WINSTON. 
Indorsed : Nov. 25, 1874, $500; July 18, 1875, $50; Sept. 1, 
1875, $600; Dec. 28, 1875, $75. What was due Feb. 10, 1876 ? 
By United States rule, the answer is $879.975. 
The above are all of last year’s problems hitherto unsolved, 
except 183. Lucius Brown. 


— 


PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM 218.—A bag containing three gold coins, and it is 
known that each of them is either a $5, $10, or $20 piece; at 
three successive dips into the bag (replacing the coin after each 
dip) a $5 coin was drawn. What is the probable value of the 
contents of the bag? 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF “ NO-RECESS.” 


The Rochester School Board has ordered that during the 
next term in the public schools the morning and afternoon 
recess be abolished, and that the principals be instructed to 
carry out the following program of school hours: The morning 
and afternoon sessions will begin respectively at 9 o’clock a.m. 
and 1.30 p. m., and will close at 11.30 a. m. and 3.30 p. m. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades will be dismissed in the 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. It is also ordered that at 10.15 in the 
morning and 2.30 in the afternoon, five minutes shall be de- 
voted to calisthenic exercises and marching in every school- 
room, while the windows are to be thrown open sufficiently to 
change the air of the room. It is understood that this pro- 
vision is to be rigidly adhered to in all cases. The foregoing 
plan of school-hours has been in operation for several weeks, 
in most if not all of the schools, with the following results, 
which were obtained from the reports from the various schools: 

First—The number of pupils asking to leave the room, has 
but slightly increased; in some instances the number has act- 
ually been diminished. 

Second—As to the apparent sanitary effect of the chan 
there has been no increase in the listlessness or languor of 

upils, or complaint of headache; in fact, in a number of 
nstances these have very perceptibly diminished, as the recess 
in winter, at least, has been a very fruitful source of cold and 
catarrh, with their accompanying headaches, etc. 

Third—As to deportment, there have been fewer cases of 
discipline under the new order of things, and the general de- 
portment is reported as improved, or as remaining in statu 
quo. 

Fourth—The effect upon leasons and recitations is reported 
as decidedly beneficial. 

Fifth—As to the question whether the new plan — time 


enough for study and recitations, it is to be said 
teacher and pupil have the same time as under the old plan 
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and without tke interruption occasioned by the recess, the 
report is, uniformly, “‘ time sufficient.” 

Sizth—Punctuality and regularity of attendance have either 
not been perceptibly affected, or have been improved. 

Seventh—The pupils, with scarcely any exceptions, are in 
favor of the new plan. 

Eighth—With but now and then an exception, the parents 
all approve. The School Committee add that they are of the 
opinion that the recess in the winter season is prolific of colds 
and catarrh, either caught by exposure on the playground or 
by sitting in the school-room in a perspiration after excessive 
exercise. Furthermore, the idea that the pupils are required 
to sit still for two hours and a half in the forenoon and two 
hours jin the afternoon is not in accordance with the facts. 
Classes change every twenty minutes and pupils march to and 
from their recitations, which greatly relieves the tedium of 
constant sitting; and by a provision in this arrangement the 
school-room is furnished With fresh air, while the pupils are 
exercised in calisthenics and marching. By this plan we shall 
have an unbroken school-session, which will be a great gain in 
concentration of thought upon the lessons and in power of 
application to study. Again, as, upon any fair estimate, one- 
half the number of cases of discipline arise from trouble on 
the play-ground, these, of course, will be greatly reduced, while 
at the same time the danger of bodily injury, occasioned by 
the recess, as any one can readily understand who has ever 
seen a large school turned loose upon the play-ground, will be 
done away with. 

Again, the opportunities for acts of petty tyranny, exercised 
by the strong over the weak, will be lessened, to the infinite 
joy of many a parent of young and tender children. 

And again, and what is perhaps of more consequence than 
all these considerations, it will reduce to a minimum, so far as 
our public schools are concerned, the opportunities of moral 
contamination; for, despite the utmost vigilance of princi 
and teachers, the recess affords a most fruitful occasion for 
the spread of vice. 

Your committee has already been advised by parents who, 
for the last reason alone, could not patronize the public schools 
but who are now sending their children to them under the new 
arrangement. 

Again, the new plan, according to the report of parents, will 
serve family conveniences, as it gives time for the children to 
eat their dinner at leisure, and gives them time to carrry din- 
ners to the head of the family. And, as the afternoon session 
will be closed half-an-hour earlier than by the former plan, it 
will enable us to close the schools in clear daylight, thus re- 
moving at once the serious danger of damage to the eyesight 
in rooms that, at their best, are but poorly lighted, but which 
in the winter-season from half-past three to four o’clock are 
too dark to admit of seeing the printed page distinctly.— New 
York Tribune. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


CLASS SONG. 


BY MISS A. J, GANNETT, SALEM NOR. SCHOOL, MASS. 
Two happy years have gone,—a leaf turned o’er; 
What’s written thereupon will change no more. 


The crooked lines and straight must so remain; 
The blanks we ne’er can fill, nor touch one stain., 


Another-fair, white page before us lies; 
O girls, in writing this let us be wise. 


We'll shape each curve and line with patient care, 
And let no dark spot stain the page so fair. 


Dear Father, wilt Thou give Thy children frail 
The help without which we must surely fall? 


Strong in Thy strength we’ll write,—hands firm and true; 
Wilt Thou in mercy, Lord, the record view ? . 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


SOVEREIGN STATES. — FEDERATIONS. 


United States.—Title: United States of America, Federa- 
tive republic of 88 States. President, Chester A. Arthur; suc- 
ceeded to presidency Sept. 26, 1881. Cabinet—Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, Sec. of State; Chas. J. Folger, Sec. of Treas- 
ury ; Robert T. Lincoln, Sec. of War; Wm. E. Chandler, Sec. 
of Navy; Henry M. Teller, Sec. of Interior; Benjamin H. 
Brewster, Attorney-General ; Timothy O. Howe, P.M. General. 
Mezico.— Republica Mexicana. Federative republic of twenty- 
seven States. President, Manual Gonzales; installed Dec. 1. 1880. 
Colombia.—Estados Unidos de Colombia. Federative re- 
public of nine States. President, Raefel Nunez, elected for 
two years, beginning April 1, 1882. 

Venezuela.—Republica de Venezuela. Federative republic 
of twenty-one States. President, Don Antonio Guzman Blanco; 
reéelected Feb., 1880. 

Argentine Confederation.—Confederacion Argentina. Fed- 
erative republic of fourteen States. President, Jules A. Roca; 
elected for six years, Sept., 1880. 

Liberia.—United States of Liberia. Federative republic of 
four States. President, Anthony W. Gardner; reélected for 
two years, 1880. 

Switzerland.— Schweiz or Suisse. Federative republic of 
twenty-three cantons. President, C. Kappelar, elected June 
10, 1881. 

Germany.— Deutsches Reich. Federative empire of four 


hours of the day; but in the afternoon, especially after three 
o’clock, can see to read or write only with extreme difficulty. 
The light should come from both sides and behind, if possible, 
for then only is the room properly lighted. Light from in front 
is injurious, as it blinds the eyes. Light from the right side is 
objectionable, for it causes a shadow to be thrown from the 
hand and pen over the page. Light from both sides avoids 
these difficulties, for then all the conditions for a rational dis- 


tribution of light are fulfilled. Light from above would be 
still better, but this is seldom practicable. It would be de- 
sirable for our school architects to take these truths to heart, 
so that we might be spared the harm of possessing one-eyed 
school-houses where our children are obliged to spoil their 
eyes without thinking of the injury which must come to the 
health of the occupant of a badly-lighted room. 


— 


Tue CARDINAL Come ur Wirs.—It is Cardinal Manning 
who relates this incident as having happened to himself. One 
night I was returning to my residence in Westminster, when I 
met a poor man carrying a basket and smoking a pipe. I 
thought over this: He who smokes gets thirsty; he who is 
thirsty desires to drink; he who drinks too much gets drank; 
he who gets drunk endangers his soul. This man is in danger 


of mortal sin. Let us save him. I affectionately addressed 
him: Are you a Catholic?” „I am, thanks be to God.” 
„Where are you from?” From Cork, your reverence.” 
„Are you a member of the total abstinence society?” No, 
your reverence.” Now,“ said I, that is very wrong. Look 
at me; [am a member. Faith, may be your reverence has 
need of it.“ I shook hands with him and left him. 


— 


FirtTeEEN MEN oF IMMENSE WEALTH.—Fifteen Americaus 
are said to own $920,000,000, as for instance: W. H. Vanderbilt, 
$260,000,000; Jay Gould, $100,000,000; Leland Stanford, $100,- 
000,000; C. P. Huntington, $100,000,060; Charles Crocker, $60,- 


000,000; Mrs. Hopkins, $50,000,000; Russell Sage, $40,000,000; 


James Flood, $40,000,000; J. G. Fair, $40,000,000; J. G. Mackey, 
$30,000,000; Cyrus W. Field, $25,0000,000; James Keene, $20,- 


000,000; estate of Thomas Scott, $20,000,000; John W. Garrett, 


$20,000,000 ; Samuel J. Tilden, $15,000,000. [It is probable 
that these amounts are at least 50 per cent. overstated. — Tr. 


TWO HOURS IN QUINCY SCHOOLS. 
BY MRS. EVA b. KELLOGG. 


An unexpected event gave the teachers of a Boston school 


(Au — siting to 2 department * i be — kingdoms, six grand duchies, five duchies, seven principalities, | an afternoon of leisure. The principal suggested a visit to 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) three free towns, and one imperial territory. Emperor, William | Quiney schools; the teachers said ‘ Yes, and the thing was 
I., of the house of Hohenzollern, proclaimed emperor Jan. 18, done. A telegram to the Quincy superintendent, received four 
1871; chancellor of empire, Otto von Bismarck Schonhausen, | minutes before our arrival, brought that genial gentleman to 
Ministry not responsible to parliament, except by impeachment | meet us, but gave no time, if desired, to fix up’’ anything 
and trial. for our entertainment. No company-manners were brought 
Austria - Hungary. — Oesterreich - Ungarische — out for a dress-up occasion, and we walked into the Codding- 
Union under one crown and a bipartite federal congress, of ton School at fifteen minutes before two, to find a pleasant 
the empire of Austria and the kingdom of Hungary. Emperor welcome from the lady principal, and time to look about us. 
and king, Franz Josef I. of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine;| Two rooms, separated by sliding blackboards, were thrown 
proclaimed emperor 1848; crowned king of Hungary 1867; Min- together now, and looked most inviting with their pictures and 
ister of foreign affairs, Count Kalnoky; Ministry incoherent ornaments. The views from the windows must be charming 
and individually responsible. in the summer, and even now were attractive in their white 


Sweden and Norway.—Sverige och Norge. Bipartite State— dress. The boys were coasting in the big playground, that 
union under one crown of otherwise independent kingdoms, | would make our Boston boys shout with delight; but, when a 
King, Oscar I., of the house of Ponte Corvo, succeeded to perfect pond was an icy feature in addition, we could imagine 
throne Sept. 18, 1872. Ministers of State—Sweden, Count chat long stretch of ideal “ coast” proving a temptation too 
Arvid Rutger Fredriksson Posse; Norway, Christian August strong for boy-nature when the school-bell rung out the end of 
Selmer. Ministry not responsible. noon sport. But not a boy lagged when this test came, and 
* the drum- beat that reached us from below found its accompa- 
n * niment in the prompt footsteps of the coming children. The 
— — piano-notes in our room welcomed their measured steps as 
lon a Pe 4 te 4 es Grevy, elected | they filed in and out the aisles with a precision that told not 
1 nr only of physical training, but presaged to those whe recognize 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 18. hili-—Republica de Chile. Republic; president, Domingo| the connection between muscular and mental discipline what 

Santa Maria. 
Peru.— Republica del Peru Republic, but in a state ot might be expected in the lessons of the afternoon. Before I 


Worp Puzzie.—Care. 
—— 2 — sah coll, daa anarchy. No ized president. touch on these, let me say, frankly, that I describe this visit 
usical instrumen ° Bolivia.—Republica Boliviana. Republic ; president, Dr. to give the thousands of Tue JOURNAL readers who are in- 


MIXED CHARADE, 


My first, ’tis said, has never been found out! 
My next, tho’ foreign, sometimes is about, 
My third exerts an influence widely felt, 

My fourth reveals a blow with vigor dealt. 


My first (phonetic) keeps us when from home, 
My next (phonetic) marks its course with foam, 
My third (phonetic) is well known by fame, 

My fourth, unaltered, is a proper name. 


e My first and second,—Latin,—forward goes; 
My third and fourth, as Latin, claims repose, 
My whole is English; and, without my first, 
Of all conditions it is in the worst. 


| 


NILLOoR. 
BEHEADED AND CURTAILED POETRY. 


o alle h eares ngel h wel it i bov; 
h enderes n a it; h eares n a ov. 7 
Hrrrix. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


4. Confusion. 
5. Consonant. 


1, A consonant. 
2. Low-spirited. 
3. Just. 


gan; 2. Fife; 3. Drum; 4. Cornet; 5. Lyre; 6. Harp; 7. 
Horn. (Violinists)—1. Ole Bull; 2. Remenyi. (Vocalists)— 


1. Lind; 2. Materna; 3. Parepa; 4. Gerster; 5. Cary; 6. Patti. 
(Com rs)—1. Handel; 2. Rossini : 3. Abt; 1 5. 
Eu“; 6. Bellini; 7. “ Norma“; 8. Chopin; 9. Verdi; 10. 
Gluck; 11. Wagner; 12. Martha; 13. Faust; 14. Schumann. 
(Miscellaneous)—1. Long; 2. Song; 3. Sonata; 4. Choral; 5. 
Opera; 6. Psalm; 7. Anthem; 8. Tenor; 9, Solo; 10. Trill. 


SQuARE.— D P (sir) 
(w) I (r) 


SoLutions Recetvep.—During the week we have received 
correct answers to all the Eclipses of Jan. 11 from W. M. 
8.,” Warrensburgh, Mo.; answer to Enigma from an anony- 
mous den, — * = > and answer to Enigma and 
to Charade is thus expressed: 


A woman in rags was doing my washing 
A lady in silks was leading the ton, 4 

In a city where fashion is “ cutting and dashing,” 
With never a thought of my dead Washington / 


Nicolas Campero, proclaimed Jan., 1880, 
Ecuador. — Republica del Ecuador. Republic; president, 
Don Jose de Veintemilla, proclaimed May, 1878. 
Costa Rica.— Republica de Costa Rica. Republic ; presi- 
n Salvador.— Republica de San Salvador. : - 
dent, Rafael Jalaivar, installed April 3, 1876. 
uras,—Republica del Ho 
Don Marc — nduras. Republic; president, 
caragua.—Republica de Nicaragua, Republic; presiden 
Rufino Barrios, 
araguay.—Republica del Paraguay. Repu ; presi 
Gn. — elected Oct., 1880. red: 
ruguay.— Republica Oriental del Uruguay. blic; pres- 
2 Franclaen Vidal, 1500" 
ayti.—Republique de Haiti, Gen. 
elected Ont. 22, 1879. 
Domingo.—Republica Dominica. Presid Marino; 
proclaimed for four years, Oct. 12, 1880. * 0 
Orange Free State. — President, J. H. Brand. 
San Marino Captains regent (not reported). 
Andorra. —Syndie (not reported). 


terested in Quincy methods a plain, unbiased account of the 
exercises of a two hours’ session, without advocacy or defence 
of the methods employed, or analyzation of the causes that 
produce these results. The slight skepticism that I felt before 
the visit yielded as soon as it recognized the conquering power 
of excellence, and I give my eye-evidence of the work as I 
saw it. 


THE FIRST EXERCISE 


was a recitation in Geography by boys and girls averaging thir- 
teen years. The teacher had assigned the subject of Asia sev- 
eral days before, asking the children to bring products of Asia, 
which were now upon her desk. In assigning the lesson she 
had given different branches of the subject to individuals, and 
not to the class in general. Sometimes it was asingle picture 
suggestive of Asiatic life to be studied, the preparation to bé 
made out of school, and two minutes given to each for reci- 
tation. Pupils were called to speak of Teheran, Cotton,“ 
46 China, alum,’’ rice,“ and the Arabs.“ They re- 


sponded with their acquired information in language so fitting, 
in facts so instructive, and with such an unhesitating manner 
igmas prove to many a very im as to create surprise, The other members of the class listened 
being not only — 2. 8 Lieut 1 ScHooL-room.—In the Alsace-Loraine School-|intently, but with a seriousness that was striking to those who 
I L. — carried too far, the exercise of solving one of Journal the editor, Theodore Hatt, objects to lighting school- know the usual restlessness of class members when one is 
oe oa s one — 2 most pleasant ways I know of rooms from one side,—a very objectionable theory, which has speaking of that which is often supposed to concern the indi- 
bining instruction recreation. long been condemned by practice. Whoever doubts this needs | vidual only. But it did not concern him only, and therein lay 
pamnvany Prize. — The Morals of Abou Ben A by only to go into a school-room on a cloudy fall or winter day, the secret of the success of this recitation. 
iy ny med V. Nasby, will 1 to the contributor sending | When he will ascertain that those children who are sitting away Superintendent Brown, who from first to last seemed 
original puzzle department during February. I trom the windows cannot see clearly, even during the best anxious to testi them at every possibly weak point, asked now 


(To be continued), 


— A contributor writes as follows: ‘‘I would like to 
here that it seems to me that the literary and historical 2 
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Feb. 1, 1883. 


and then, at unexpected moments, for this or that boy or girl 
to repeat what had just been said by the reeiting- pupil, and in 
every case the request was answered by a clear, concise repe- 
tition that told of a concentration of thought, surprising and 
admirable. We noticed the knowledge which the superintend- 
ent had of the attainments and names of the different pupils, 
arguing most favorably for his constant presence among them. 

The teacher left the room a moment, and on her return 
called upon this and that scholar to tell her what had been 
said in her absence. In both cases the account was clear and 
correct, showing the intelligent attention that had been given. 
Madagascar was mentioned incidentally ; “Make a state- 
ment, said the teacher, and from the shower of hands was 
selected a pupil, who responded quickly: Madagascar is an 
island off the southeast coast of Africa, —showing the habit 
of the teacher to test their constant attention and knowledge 


of outlying facts. 
COMPOSITION-WORK. 


In an instant a change was made, and before each pupil lay 
his ‘slate, previously written over with a reproductive lesson 
from a half-hour’s morning reading of ‘‘ Ths Siege of Boston,“ 
in The Boys of 760 This composition-work was character- 
ized by the same fluency and correctness of language which 
had marked the oral recitation. ‘Put your slate down, and 
tell me about it,” said the superintendent, and the girl obeyed, 
with scarcely a break in the smooth sentences. What was 
the last word?“ was asked again and again by superintend- 
ent and teacher, of some silent pupil, never failing to get a 
prompt and correct reply. Criticism of the reading by the 
class was frequently asked for by the teacher, and the unifica- 
tion of interest in individual work was thus secured. 

Arithmetic received a few minutes attention, by a visitor’s 
request, and the intricacies of Percentage ’’ were made plain 
by the same clear-thinking class, showing that it was not the 
kind of work, but the power to think that had been secured by 
previous training. 

Leaving this room we entered another, the pupils still 


younger, who were 
MOULDING IN CLAY. 


Each pupil had a flat tin with clay upon his desk, while the 
teacher led them at the moulding-board in their first attempt 
to outline Europe. How seriously, quietly, and carefully they 
worked! The teacher in the most home-like, smiling manner 
passed from one to another, criticising here, commending 
there, and keeping up the quiet enthusiasm to a degree of in- 
ventive courage that brought out creditable results. The Ural 
Mountains rose in tiny ridges, peninsulas ventured out into 
the surrounding oceans, while the Valdai hills held their mod- 
est place. White cord laid upon the uplifted water-shed on the 
moulding-board, showed the course of rivers following the slope 
of the land, and bits of chalk marked the spot where ambitious 
peaks towered overall. To say that not a single boy or girl 
marred this study-picture by inattention or communication, is 
to say a great deal, but it is to speak the truth. 

A bell closed the lesson, and raised the movable partition, 
and again the rooms were thrown together for physical exer- | 
cises with open windows. These exercises were set to 
music, and were numerous and varied in their automatic 
changes of position; for so perfect was their precision that one 
could almost fancy that the player at the piano held the strings 
of motion, manipulating them at will. It is difficult to speak 
of the calisthenics as they deserve and not indulge in an 
extravagance of expression. Where were the boys and girls,— 
of which every class has its representatives,—who spoil or mar 
all perfection with inbred carelessness? Where were they 
during the whole afternoon? THe JoURNAL readers must 
wonder, as I do, for I can give them no clue of discovery. 


PRIMARY WORK, 

In the remaining half-hour we made a circuit of the 
primary rooms. These were made so attractive with pictures 
flowers, splint-work, and ornaments, that one wanted to look 
around for pleasure before coming to the children themselves. 
It was nearly four o’clock, and little folks of five and six years 
must be tired, we thought, but not an indication did we see of 
it. Taking nine little boys and girls in a standing group by 
themselves, the teacher said in the magnetic voice of a dis- 
covery, ‘‘ What am I thinking of ?—something that has more 
legs than you have, and eats bugs and flies for its breakfast.” 
Everybody guessed in a breath, and when the question was 
finally settled by writing Frog“ on the blackboard, the enthu- 
siasm had risen to such a height that, if a real frog had been 
dropped down in the midst of that little lively group it would 
not have made much difference. Then followed the words 
suggested by the habits of the frog on the blackboard, etc. 
What were the rest of the school doing? Two young ladies 
from the training-school held them in some exercise, and we 
found these normal girls in nearly every room as volunteer 


assistants. 

In another room we found a similar + group before a black- 
board, telling a story from detached words written there by the 
teacher. How well they talked! Here, then, in the very be- 
ginning of their school-lives they learn to talk intelligently and 
smoothly. and these years of self-reliant effort following each 
other continuously, give the results we saw at first. The book- 
reading here was very fine in its execution and intelligent in 
expression. In another primary room, music was tested with 
4 The writing in all the rooms was exceptional 

q 


uality. 
At four o’clock the drum-beat n summoned the movi 
lines, and the echo of departing teps told us the - 
day was over. 


— One number of your JOURNAL is often worth half the subscription- 
price. M. M. Bunbiox, Minneapolis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 

in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 

— — correspond wi Cor - 
ively demands it-] 


WEBSTER AND THE GRAMMARIANS. 


In matters of grammar, to whom should we look as a court 
of final appeal? Our grammarians differ widely in some par- 
ticulars, and our “ best writers and speakers differ still more 
widely in others. In the use of the irregular verbs we may 
probably find a large part of the errors of speech that afflict the 
ear and pain the eye of the cultivated. Our grammarians 
point out the danger that lurks in these verbs, and kindly 
caution pupils to beware. Upon casual observation, one would 
suppose that here, if anywhere, our grammarians would be a 
unit, and that their statements would correspond with Web- 
ster and Worcester. But this is far from the truth. 

Webster gives as the principal parts of BEGIN, begin, began, 
begun; while Fowler, Kerl, Colegrove, and Holbrook give be- 
gun as asecond form of the past tense. In the use of drank 
in the perfect tenses, the dictionaries and the grammarians are 
largely in accord in sanctioning this form. Webster says that 
eat, in the perfect participle, is obsolete or obsolescent; though 
Worcester, Green, Sill, Wells, Hadley, Hart, Swinton, and 
Fowler, do not so mark it. In giving rang and rung as the 
past forms of ring, the grammars and dictionaries again agree 
in large part, though Worcester and some grammarians place 
rung in the first position. Webster, Kerl, Brown, Swinton, 
Green, and Fowler, give run, ran, or run, RUN ; while Worces- 
ter, Colegrove, Whitney, Ridpath, Butler, Holbrook, Sill, 
Wells, give only ran as the proper form for the past tense 
of run. 

In the verb shrink Webster and Worcester say that shrank is 
nearly obsolete, and give shrunk as the past tense. Most of 
the grammarians differ with them in this position. Webster 
and Worcester say that sang is obsolescent, and give sung as the 
proper form of the past tense; while most of the grammarians 
give sung as a form of the past, but give sang the first place. 
Colegrove, Whitney, Ridpath, Swinton, Green, Sill, Wells, 
and Fowler take this last position. Inthe use of sink and 
spring, Webster and Worcester say that sank and sprang are 
obsolescent, or nearly obsolete; while Colegrove, Whitney, 
Ridpath, Holbrook, Swinton, Green, Sill, Wells, and Fowler 
give sprang as the first form; and so do most of them in the 
use of sank, either giving sprung and sunk the second and in- 
ferior position or not recognizing them as proper forms of 
these verbs. 

Who should give us the best authority in these matters, our 
grammarians or our lexicographers ? R. C. Story. 

Winſteld, Tun., Dec. 20, 1882. 


— — 


THE NEW READING PLAN. 
The following is an extract from a letter received from a 


wide-awake Chicago master: 

Jam following up the reading plan, used in the Wells School, 
Boston, with great success. Next month we begin in Eighth 
Grade, Last Days of Pompeii ; in the Seventh Grade, Old Cu- 
riosity Shop,—ciass just nning to take Ivanhoe; and I am 
about to take a division of the Sixth Grade into Tom Brown’s 


School Days. O. F. B. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AT HAMPTON, 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What is Government? Define Monarchical, Republican, 
Democratic Government. 

2. Give some account of the origin of the Constitution. 

3. What are the three branches of Government? What are 
the duties of each ? 

4. The House of Representatives, how composed ? Who are 
eligible ? What is the number of Representatives ? 

5. Senate, how composed? how chosen? when chosen? 
who is the presiding officer ? 

6. Explain the processes by which a bill may become a law 
of the United States. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. What is labor? Who are the laboring classes? Show 
how all men are mutually dependent. 

2. Explain the law of supply and demand. 

8. What is capital? Show the relation of capital to labor. 
How are all men capitalists ? 

4. How is money a medium of exchange? Why is gold the 
best material for money ? 

5. What are wages? What determines the price of wages? 

6. Explain the derivation of the word tarif. What is a pro- 
tective tariff ? revenue tariff ? 

These questions, prepared by the teachers having in charge 
the several branches taught in the Institute, were accepted by 


the Committee as covering the ground of study. 
The results in the several branches, taking the class as 2 


whole, showed the following percentages of correct answers: 
Mathematics, 34.8; history, 66.5; chemistry, 62.1; English lit- 
erature, 62.5; practice-teaching, 65.9; civil government and 
political economy, 18 5; total average, 61.4. 

Hampton College, Fa., 1883. 


— 


QUERIES. 


No. 276. A Connecticut paper has the following: The 
‘ drivewell’ was an idea of Colonel Greene during the Civil 
War. His troops were in want of water. He conceived the 


notion of driving a two-inch tube into the ground until water 
was reached, and then attaching a pump. This contrivance 
was patented after the war, and the thousands of farmers who 
have used it have paid a royalty to Colonel Greene of at least 


$3,000,000. 

Who is this Colonel Greene; to what troops did he belong; 
and when and where in the South was the drivewell first 
used ? READER, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bamus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—Miss. L. L. Norwood now has charge of the 
School of Art, Judson Inst., Marion. Miss. N. has had much 
experience in teaching and study both in this country and 
Europe.— he Seminarinm is the name of a new paper 
issuing from the Marion Female Sem.——Sixty-eight students 
from this State are in attendance at Vanderbilt Univ. Most 
of these are studying medicine.——A flourishing high school 
under Prof. McGhee and able assistants has been established 
at Eclectic. Improved school-room furniture has been pur- 
chased, and they are evidently in earnest— A new public 
school-building has been completed at Huntsville. Over 130 
pupils were enrolled on {ithe opening day of the session. 
Miss Helen Baldwin has been added to the corps of teachers of 
the Livingston Acad. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLIAxOIS.— Rossville schools, under their competent princi- 
pal, W. H. Chamberlin, gave a festival during the ho a 
and cleared $60 for the purchase of library and philosophi 
apparatus. —— Prin. Snapp, of Mansfield schools, began the 
year on the sick-list, but has since recovered. —— Mr. L. D. 
Prescoate, of Boston, has been drilling Sparta’s teachers and 
pupils in reading.——No. 1, Vol. I., of Piatt Co. School Jour- 
nal has appea Its editors are Supt. Burgess, Prins. Stocks, 
Mann, and Skinner. It is cheap at 50 cents per annum.—— 
The Swede Coll. at Knoxville offers its building to the home- 
less Episcopal School, St. Mary’s, and the young Swedes are 
to board in private families and recite in rented apartménts. 
— > a new educational paper, the Greene Co. School 
Chronic 


State Fditor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 


Iowa.—Col. J. H. Kellogg, professor of Military Science in 
Cornell Coll., and formerly occupant of same chair in Rutgers, 
was recently sadly afflicted in the loss of his wife.——Kate 
Shelley, the Iowa Grace Darling.“ is in school at Indianola. Notoriety 
has not destroyed her ambition for ee and usefulness.-—Ana- 
mosa and Monticello high schools recently held a coutest in oratory. 
Monticello was victorious.——The p ms of the district assocs. in Tama 
Co. have a decidedly practical turn. it is safe to say that that county is 
alive educationally. 

The annual report of Des Moines schools for 1881-82, together with the 
course of pene A and teachers’ manual, is issued in a neat pamphlet. The 
course of study is well arranged and susceptible of good results. The 
training school is an important enterprise. This is for young high-school 
graduates. No remuneration is offered, and no obligation as to future 
employment is implied. L. W. Panth is the wide-awake and efficient supt. 

A matrimonial ys seized the professors of Western Coll. 

— 4 Prof. A. E. Shuey, was married recently to Mr. Richard 
wain; Prof. U. D. Runkle has chosen Miss Fletcber of Lisbon as his life- 
er; and Prof, J. A. Weller and Miss Howard, the teacher of paint- 


g and drawing, were recently wedded. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 
MinnESOTA.—The dedication of the Ladies’ Hall at Carleton 
Coll., which was set for the evening of Jan. 24, was postponed 
on account of the severe weather. There were no trains and 
no mails. Friends who were to take part could not be present. 
The occasion was used as a student’s reception, to the great 
gratification of the young gentlemen who have, of course, had 
— opportunity of seeing the building since it was occupied, 
now. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

MissouRL—The amount of the State school fund Jistrib- 
uted to the common schools of the State in 1882 was $549,671.- 
83. This fund is composed of one-fourth of the State revenue 
and the interest on the State School Fund Certificates of Indebtedness. 
The distribution will be at least ten per cent. larger this year. There isa 
bill now before the slature to give one-third of the State revenues to 
the schools. This would be 62% cents on $100 assessed valuation. 

In St. Louis Co, outside the city, there are 12 private schools,—5 Cath- 
olic, 4 Protestant, and 3 non-sectarian, There are 5 large graded schools 
in the towns of the county. 

Northwest Missouri is idly developing its educational interests,— 
keeping pace with its mate evelopment. In the county of Caldwell 
there are four large graded schools under the management of Prins. Bur- 
banks, Stanley, Rogers, and Mitchell. The towns of Breckenridge, Ham- 
ilton, Kingston, and Kidder are fortunate in having such men to steer 
their educational work. Prin. 8. C. Rogers is one of the best county 
comrs. in the State. 

Supt. J. Fairbanks reports the schools of Springfield in the best condi. 
tion. He has 20 teachers in the city schools. Anna Heath is suc- 
ceeding well as principal of the Ash Grove school. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 
NEBRASKA. — There was an interesting meeting of county 
supts. at Lincoln, Jan. 11 and 12, — W. N. W. Jones, prest., 
and E. E. Armor (York Co.) sec. Two other conventions had 
been held in other parts of the State. The supts. recommend 
school suffrage to all persons over 21 years old, who pay taxes 
or who have children of school-age, not — (on an aye 
and no vote) foreigners who have not d intentions 
of naturalization. 

The State Teachers’ Assoc. meets at Columbus during the 
last week in March. 


New Jersey.—Princeton now has sixty-two endowed schol- 
arships.——A couple of years ago the colored children of Red 
Bank were refused admission to the public school, and a law 
was then passed by the legislature providing for the punish- 
ment of officials who refused the race equal school-facilities 
with the whites. In many parts of the State separate schools 
are provided, and the arrangement seems to work well. 


State Editor, E. T. Tomuixson, Auburn, N. T. 

New Tonk. —At the meeting of the New York city Comrs. 

of Ed., on the 17th, the Finance Com. reported that the total 
expenditures and the indebtedness incurred for the year 1882, 
including the balances to the credit of the buildings contin- 
nt fund,“ and the ward incidental fund,“ amounted to 
„478,248. The expenditure for salaries of teachers in the 
ward schools was $2,427,000. . 
James Vick, florist, Rochester, offers a collection of twelve 
varieties of seeds of the most desirable, showy, and free-bloom- 
ing annuals to each of the schools of each county that shall 
first apply, on the conditions that the seeds shall be planted 
and the flowers cultivated on the school-grounds, and a report 
of the result made to Mr. Vick by the first of Nov. next. 
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“Two Hours in the Quiney Schools,” by Mrs. 
Kellogg, will be read with interest. 


Dr. Mayo will reply to Bishop McQuaid, in next 
week’s JOURNAL. 


SeveRat acts of great importance, passed during the 
last session of the British Parliament, became operative 
Jan. 1. Of these none will have more far-reaching 
consequence than the Married Women’s Property Act. 
Under this act a married woman may acquire, hold, and 
dispose of real and personal property in the same 
manner as if she were a femme sole, without the inter- 
vention of trustees. The law is a direct recognition of 
the principle that legalized injustice to women is detri- 
mental to society. 


Mr. Greenovues, of Rhode Island, declines a super- 


f visorship of Boston schools, to which he was elected. 
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Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended ed to 
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All letters relating: o the Bureau of Education should be addressed to Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to WX. E. SHELDON 
manager of Advertising Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — Secretary Folger reports that there is a de- 
ficiency of $1,504,004 in the appropriations for the various Gov- 
ernment Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30 next. 
— It is considered certain that the Life-saving Service 
and Merchant Marine will not be transferred from the Treas- 
ury to the Navy Department. —— Gen. F. A. Walker has re- 
sumed charge of the census office, and will continue at its head 
until its work is thoroughly straightened out. —— The North 
Carolina Legislature has extended for two years the act pro- 
viding for a settlement of the State’s debt.——At a recent 
meeting in New York of the holders of bonds of the States 
that have repudiated their debts, resolutions were passed ask- 
ing Congress to repeal Article 11 of the amendments to the 
Constitution. —— Prof. Samuel S. Greene, LL.D., of Brown 
University, died in Providence, R. I., on Thursday, aged about 
71 years. A sketch of his life will appear in these columns 
next week. 

France.— Another ministeriai crisis has occurred, the Du- 
clere cabinet being at an end. —— A new ministry has not yet 
been fully formed. At a meeting of the cabinet, however, M. 
Fallitres was appointed president of the Council and ad in- 
terim minister of foreign affairs.——It is reported that Presi- 
dent Grévy refuses to sign a decree for the expulsion of Prince 
Napoleon, on the ground that a special law on the subject 
must first be voted by the deputies. The organ of the Count 
de Chambord admits that a monarchical conspiracy exists. 
The police prefecture of Paris has been suppressed, and the 
force is now under the supervision of the municipal council. 
——Gustave Doré, the celebrated French painter and designer, 
died in Paris Jan. 23, aged 61 years. 

Great Britain —Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and Quinn, the Irish 
agitators, charged with using seditious language, refuse to give 
bail for future good behavior, and will therefore go to prison. 
——Austris, Germany, Italy, and Russia have agreed to ac- 
cept England’s policy on the Egyptian question. 

Canada, — The Canadian Pacific Railway has placed about 
$50,000,000 of its new issue of stock in London and Amster- 
dam. The progress of construction is rapid, and it is said that 
another season will see the line in operation from Montreal to 
the Rocky Mountains, by means of a line of steamers across 
Lake Superior. 

South America.—The Peruvian Assembly has passed a reso- 
lution to treat for immediate peace with or without Bolivia, 
provided the republic retains its independence and is not 
stripped of all resources of regeneration. 

Prussia, — It is reported that a complete understanding has 
been reached between Russia and Austria on leading political 
questions, and the differences regarding the navigation of the 
Danube have been arranged. ' 

Turkey. — Turkey complains to the Great Powers that the 
recent note of England concerning its policy in Egypt is at va- 
riance with Turkey’s admitted rights in that country. 

Germany. — Flotow, the German composer, died at Wies- 
baden, Thursday, aged 71 years. 

Egypt.—The powers of the International Tribunals in Egypt 
have been prolonged until Feb., 1884, by the Khedive. 

— From Panama it is reported that a new comet has ap- 
peared close to where the recent comet was last visible. 


We had supposed that Mr. Greenough had given 
assurances of his willingness to accept the situation if 
elected, as was stated by Superintendent Seaver in a 
public meeting of the School Board. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the indecision on Mr. Greenough’s part 
has thrown the election of a supervisor into the hands 
of a new school board, which it is feared may not look too 
closely into the qualifications or the ability of the can- 
didates. We shall hope for the best, while prepared 
for the worst. 


WE have received the annual volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, Addresses, 
Discussions, etc., with the Reports of the General De- 
partments, including that of the National Council of 
Edueation ; also the annual volume of the Proceedings 
of the American Institute of Instruction, Addresses, Dis- 
cussions, etc., at the joint session of these two educa- 
tional bodies at Saratoga in July last. Both volumes 
are published in excellent style, and the prompt ap- 
pearance reflects credit on the executive officers of the 
two associations. The volume of the National Associ- 
ation can be purchased for two dollars, of the secretary, 
W. E. Sheldon, Esq., Boston, Mass.; and the volume of 
the American Institute can be obtained of the treasurer, 
J. W. Webster, Esq., Boston, Mass. Both are inval- 
uable as containing the advanced thought of educational 
discussions in America. The members of the two as- 
sociations who have paid the annual fee are entitled to 
the volumes, and all who purchase the books secure an- 
nual membership thereby. 


Tue New-England Normal Teachers held their sixth 
annual meeting at Boston, Jan. 26 and 27; and thanks 
to the very efficient president, Principal Edson of Ver- 
mont, and the secretary, Miss Porter, the attendance 
was large and the program thoroughly carried out. No 
less than twelve topics were discussed, each by one or 
more papers, and what was wanting in quantity was to 
a large extent made up in quality, for the papers as a 
whole were clear, earnest, well-digested, aud practical. 
We were glad to see some of the able women of our 
normal schools on the platform, and if we have judged 
correctly, they have as true and thorough an insight 
into normal theories and methods as have their associ- 
ates and principals of the opposite sex; and why may 
we not hear more from our women teachers on our edu- 
cational platforms, local, county, State, and national ? 
As space does not allow us to make an extended report 
this week, we hope to be able to give abstracts of some 
of the papers in our next issue. It has occurred to us 
that the methods of considering educational topics 
adopted by the National Council of Education would 
be of great value to such a body of teachers as this, 
thereby formulating the agreements and differences 
among so intelligent and efficient workers. 


Now that Senator George F. Hoar is in the saddle 
for the second term of his great office, the educational 
people of Massachusetts beg leave to suggest,—that 
their great expectations in regard to his leadership in 
the movement for national aid to education, of late, 
have gone into eclipse. As representative, Mr. Hoar 


did vigorous service in pushing through the House the 


bill for the appropriation of the proceeds of the public 
lands as a permanent fund for education; a measure 
quite inadequate to the demand, but still a beginning. 
It failed in the Senate, largely because of the impracti- 
cable notions of another New-England senator; and 
now, with the exception of Senator Blair of New 
Hampshire, no congressman from New England seems 
to consider it worth his while to come to the front as 
an out-and-out advocate of this, beyond all question, the 
most important matter before that body. There is yet 
time for Senator Hoar to secure for New England what 
rightly belongs to her, the leadership in this great act 
of statesmanship and national beneficence. But if our 
conscript fathers from the old East permit themselves 
to be held back by partisan antagonisms and little 
scruples about details, let us hope that somewhere in 
the country will be found the man who will take his 
official life in his hand and stand up for the children on 
the floor of Congress until the children’s right prevails. 


Tux annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction was, as usual, largely attended, and full 
of interest in the papers and discussions. The teachers 
of the other New-England States may learn a lesson of 
professional zeal, by attendance on these meetings to 
witness the large number of teachers and others who 
gather for the purpose of having their field of vision 
enlarged, and their courage quickened. The High and 
Grammar-school Sections held successful meetings on 
Thursday, and in the evening Dr. Harris treated a large 
audience to a masterly argument on the value of the 
school to all grades of society in fitting the people for 
higher spheres of usefulness. President Hall’s ad- 
dress was a model in its method and spirit, and the 
papers on Friday were able and practical. Governor 
Littlefield properly emphasized the education of all the 
children of the State, and a truant and absentee law 
was thoroughly discussed as the great need of the State. 
On Saturday the session was devoted to business re- 
ports, etc. The death of Professor Greene and the loss 
to the educational cause were fitly recognized and en- 
forced in the closing session. The State has lost two 
other prominent men during the year,—Hon. Zachariah 
Allen and Hon. Elisha R. Potter,—both of whom have 
rendered very efficient and valuable service in the estab- 
lishment and perfection of the school system, and their 
names were properly remembered and their deeds eulo- 
gized. Among the resolutions we are glad to see a 
strong indorsement of temperance-teaching in the 
schools, and a recommendation of the appointment of a 
Board of Examiners for the examination of teachers, in 
accordance with the general principles of the Civil Ser- 
vice Bill. It is to be hoped that the legislators will act 
on this measure, as well as one looking toward the re- 
moval of the great and growing evil of illiteracy. 


Our reform Governor, in Massachusetts, is concerned 
for the dear people who are compelled to pay three hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars for each graduate of the 
State normal schools, and asks, triumphantly, “ What 
right had these young men and women to so expensive 
an education, out of the common school fund, at the 
hands of the State?” But what right has anybody to 
the people’s money, — the Governor, for example, to a 
salary eight times the size of an ordinary school-mis- 
tress? We suppose the State has important work at 
the State House to be done, and think there may be a 
crisis in which the best man for the post may not be a 
millionaire, who would be glad to crown himself with 
this honor without expense to the people, but a poor 
man, who needs a few thousand a year to keep things 
going. The State pays, like any private dealer, for 
what it gets. Massachusetts pays five millions, annu- 
ally, for the free schooling of her children, and gets, in 
return, our new Massachusetts,—about as good a patch 
of humanity as is found on the planet. She pays $500,- 
000 annually for the education of 20,000 youth in sec- 
ondary and normal schools, and gets, first, a class of 
young people that are filling positions of high useful- 
ness at home, and representing the Commonwealth hon- 
orably elsewhere; and, secondly, a reputation for 
the superior education which brings into the State a 
good deal more money from students coming to her 
schools than the half-million she spends. If Governor 
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Butler will read the reports of Horace Mann he will 
learn something about the average teacher in the com- 
mon schools of Massachusetts a generation ago, and, if 
he will visit any State destitute of normal instruction, 
he can see what the same public official is there to-day. 
Horace Mann planted the first State normal school in 
America on the Fourth of July, at Lexington, and the 


. result of that departure will become as notable in time 


as the old skirmish that opened the Revolution. Since 
that day, Massachusetts, through her High, Normal, 
and Training Schools, Institutes, and Board of Educa- 
tion, has been “ fighting it out on that line for the es- 
tablishment of trained instruction for all her children. 
She has achieved this result, that, to-day, she has a 
larger proportion of trained teachers in public schools 
than any State, and is constantly sending forth good 
teachers to commanding positions elsewhere. Through 
her Normal Art School she has practically moulded,— 
not exactly “nude figures,” as our modest Governor 
suggests,—but the Industrial Art Education in several 
of the States of this Union. Now it may be that no 
particular youth has any special “right” to three hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars of the people’s money. But 
certainly the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, renowned 
all over the earth for financial capacity, understands 
that a thousand dollars would be a small sum to pay for 
training one live teacher who should wake up a whole 
county to a new educational life, and that she never 
made a better investment than in her Secondary Edu- 
cation, which has brought her public schools out of the 
chaos of thirty years ago to the beginning of order, 
skill, and eminent success, which we find in them to-day. 


= 


PENNSYLVANIA is the Keystone State, politically 
and educationally, and the annual reports of her schools 
are always indicative of progress through an intelligent 
constituency and an unusually high average of ability 
in the teaching ranks, as well as in the supervisory 
corps. 

Supt. Higbee reports that there are about 20,000 
schools in the State, 7,800 of which are graded. The 
enrollment of pupils is nearly 1,000,000, though the 
average attendance is but 611,000. There are 9,000 
male and 12,778 female teachers, but the former are de- 
creasing in numbers and increasing in salaries, while 
the latter are increasing in numbers and decreasing in 
salaries. The value of the school property in the State 
is $28,000,000, and the expenditures last year were 
$8,203,244. 

Since the establishment of the normal schools in this 
State, appropriations amounting to $1,150,000 have 
been made for their support. 

There are 2,963 children on the rolls of the soldiers’ 
orphan schools in Pennsylvania, though the war has 
been ended 18 pears. They cost $381,764 last year, an 
excess of $21,764 over the appropriation. This year an 
appropriation of $325,000 will be asked for. In 1881 
the Legislature provided that no more children should 
be admitted after June, 1882, and that the schools 
should close in, June, 1885. There were 737 applications 
for admission in June, 1882, 

The school-year has now reached the average of seven 
months throughout the State, and the Supt. recom- 
mends that it be fixed by law at six months, and, if pos- 
sible, to have these continuous. He commends the 
system of county supervision as valuable and efficient, 
but suggests that too much is demanded of many of 
these officers, who, in some cases, have over four hun- 
dred schools in individual charge. The County Insti- 
tutes are growing in power from year to year, and no 
factor is more efficient in awakening and deepening ed- 
ucational interest. The work of the normal schools is 
approved, with the suggestion that the studies of these 
schools should be made to harmonize with the academic 
work required as preparatory to the higher institutions 
of learning, in order to secure a greater unification of 
of the whole estate of learning within the Common- 
wealth. The reports of the County and City Supts. and 
principals of normal schools show the practical working 
of the schools to be, in the main, healthy and vigorous. 


Ir was characteristic, the other day, that when Mr. 
Sherwin, chaitman of the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives in Congress, attempted to 


call up the committee bill for National Aid to Educa- 
tion, a “ringing” objection was made by a member 
from a district in New York City where money enough 
was spent, at a recent contested election, to build fifty 
country school-houses down South and support a teacher 
in each for a year’s service. General Grant broke 
silence in the White House once, to the effect that 
“there is too much reading and writing now for some 
men up at the Capitol.” 


TWO WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A recent visit to two of the normal schools of Minne- 
sota has confirmed our opinion that the best results of 
the normal movement in the country ate often to be 
found in the new States, in schools still in the early 
stages of their development. The whole State normal 
school system of New England is still suffering from 
the obstinate academical proclivities of its early found- 
ers, and the singular indisposition of its managers to 
adopt any effective mode of practice-work with their 
graduates. With great advantages of ripe scholarship, 
superior material in the class-room, and expensive ap- 
paratus, the majority of our New England graduates 
are sent forth with nothing that can fairly be called 
a test of their power to handle a class of children. 
The perpetual criticism of school committees and experi- 
enced teachers on these graduates seems to produce 
little impression in high quarters, or only leads to little 
schemes for “ observation” and occasional teaching, in- 
effective if carried out, and often baffled by the obstinacy 
of those whose codperation is neccesary to their success. 
It is probable that, in the general line of academical 
instruction, our Eastern schools still retain their old 
superiority. But, just here, seems to us their grand 
mistakes; for nowhere so completely as in New Eng. 
land are the opportunities for superior academic instruc- 
tion cheap and accessible. The State normal schools 
would be fully justified in demanding a test of admis- 
sion which would enable them to become, in truth, the 
schools of the theory and practice of instruction which 
they all aim to be. 

The State normal schools west of the Hudson have 
certainly led for the past decade, in their general 
arrangements for the professional training of teachers. 
From the normal college of the City of New York to 
schools like Oshkosh, Wis., and St. Cloud, Minn., al- 
most in sight of the northern woods, we have noticed 
the persistent determination to build up the professional 
department, and send out graduates who have had a 
fair opportunity of making their first batch of mistakes 
under the friendly eye of the faculty. In a recent visit 
to Minnesota we were able to look in upon two of the 
three excellent normal schools of that new State. At 
Winona we found a large school of 260 normal students 
and a model practice department of 180 children, in- 
cluding ‘a beautiful kindergarten. The practice-work 
is under the eye of experts, working in perfect sympa- 
thy with the instruction in methods and the academical 
department. A valuable feature is the instruction in 
the art of chart-making, by which every graduate is ex- 
pected to furnish herself with the appliances for teach- 
ing in the elementary nature-knowledge in the district 
school. At St. Cloud we found a younger school, with 
a most interesting class of young people largely drawn 
from the German and Scandinavian population of north- 
ern Minnesota. And here, too, we admired the practi- 
cal vigor, tact, and enthusiasm that characterized the 
entire administration of affairs. Both these schools are 
housed in spacious quarters, in some respects superior 
to our older Eastern schools, and by careful attention to 
sanitary matters are able to bid defiance to the freaks 
of a Minnesota winter. At Winona, President Shepard 
presides over an establishment that occupies the central 
square of the city and is the most imposing building in 
the place. At St. Cloud, President Jerome Allen re- 
joices in a site unrivaled for a summer prospect; a 
long reach of the Mississippi river, crowded with 
islands, overhung by picturesque bluffs, with a fertile 
country beyond. Nothing could be more valuable than 
a series of visitations of these Western normal and 
training schools by our teachers from the East. They 
would greet many a familiar face, and often recognize in 


England who, in the freedom of a new opportunity, has 
first found herself and realized the marvelous opportu- 
nity in the hands of every teacher in this position. 
Happily the frequent interchange of superior teachers, 
by which the most successful experts in all parts of the 
Union generally have a pocketfull of “calls” to go up 
higher, is doing much to correct the ultra conservatism 
of the East and modify the rashness and haste of the 
new West. 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. Joseph Longwood, of Cincinnati, has made a very 
liberal proposition to the free university of that city, on condl- 
tion that it will transfer its School of Design to the new Art 
Museum, Of course the University Board embraced the op- 
portunity for another of those interminable debates which are 
making this institution unpleasantly conspicuous in the city, 
If the politics of the free university could finally be transferred 
to the ward politicians, and the true design of this institution 
be carried out, both the city and its wealthy men could afford 
to endow it with millions and make it all the people still hope 
it may become. 

— An over-zealous preacher, in Mason City, III., has waked 
up the champion hornet’s nest of the season by plunging into 
an investigation of the sentimental note-writing between the 
boys and girls in the high school. Of course the town is full 
of enraged mammas, and the minister who fancies the little 
sentimental scribblings that come as natural to children at the 
vealy age as chicken-pox and the other inevitable diseases of 
youth, an offence for investigation, will find himself brooding 
over a veritable mare's nest, with a probable “‘ coldness” 


in his chureh. A boy who can go through his school-age in- 
sensible to the charms of the superior article of high-school 
girl is “fit for treason, strategems, and spoils,’’ and deserves 
nvestigation by the parson of Mason City. 


— The fifteenth anniversary of the Freedman’s Aid Society 
(Methodist) was held on the 20th of Dec., in Cincinnati, O. 
The report of the secretary, Dr. Rust, shows that $121,000 
were collected, last year, and $108,000 expended. During the 
past fifteen years the society has collected and disbursed 
$1,098,040.64. It now supports twenty-five institutions of 
learning, six bearing the title of college or university; four 
theological and one medical schools, and fifteen seminaries 
not chartered. Three thousand five hundred and six pupils 
have been taught by ninety-five teachers during the past year 
and it is estimated that three-fourths of a million of — 
children and youth have, first and last, been under instruction 
in its schools. 

— The new city of Malden, Mass., has felt the revival of 
methods of instruction which has so mightily awakened the 
staid and somewhat self-assured spirit of Massachusetts school- 
keeping during the past ten years. Under the lead of Supt. 
Lambert its schools are becoming models of activity, and 
superior teachers are being attracted thereto. One great ad - 
vantage of wide-awake administration of educational affairs 
is this gathering of the best teachers about a town with a rising 
reputation for good school-keeping. No more certainly does 


every good swimmer quit a burning ship and trust in Provi- 


dence, than a superior teacher gets away from a town cursed 
by a school-administration in which sluggish routine in the 
class-room is only varied by chronic irritation in the homes 
and the absurd performances of educational cranks, inane 
— and political wire-pullers in the school com- 
m 

— In the State University of Minnesota we were shown an 
elegant parlor, with all modern conveniences, especially re- 
served for the young women students. Although no man was 
expected to cross its threshold, the existence of such a place 
seemed to cast an air of refinement over the building in beauti- 
ful contrast with the regulation college domitory of a gener- 
ation ago. Carlton College, Minnesota, has also just opened 
an attractive hall for girls, which will increase the reputation 
of this prosperous institution. Per contra; we would call 
attention to the statement going the rounds of the press con- 
cerning the annual amount paid by the students of Yale Col- 
lege for cigars, with other items of expense incurred by the 
„ manly“ doings in one of the great male universities of the 
country. If we remember rightly, a few years ago President 
Porter testified that the simple contact of young men and 
women in ordinary college work would be dangerous and de- 
moralizing. 

— The St. Louis Republican looks upon the preposition for 
National Aid to Education in the South as “a scheme to open 
a sort of Pandora’s box of sectional jealousies, national inter- 
ference with local questions, and general waste and irrespon- 
sibility.”” The coolness of some of these people, out West, in 
view of this question, is refreshing. As long ago as 1820 the 
State of Missouri received the 1,199,139 acres of land from the 
general Government for school purposes, and 46,080 acres for a 
university. In 1862 it received 330,000 acres more for agricul- 
tural and mechanical education. Under the stimulant of this 
magnificent donation, the State is now supporting a system of 
public schools, with State university and normal schools and 
arrangements for teaching agriculture, mechanics, and mining. 
Notwithstanding this, the late Census returns 208,754 persons 


above ten years of unable to write. In view of these facts, 
we would respectfully suggest that the least the Missouri press 
can urge its people to do is to give the half-dozen old Southern 
States that never received the great land grant, and the South 
western States that lost their school funds in the war as good 
a chance as they have enjoyed, with the hope that their rec- 


the Western expert the choice graduate from New 


ord, in the end, will be as good as its own, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


- b ed Henry Geo 

Robert Scott, D. D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 

College, Oxford, England. Seventh Edition. Revised and 

Augmented throughout with the codperation of Professor 

Drisler, of Columbia College, New York. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers; 1883. 

The first edition of this great standard Greek and English 
Léxicon appeared in 1843, and was based on the German work 
of Francis Passow. In 1869 the sixth edition was issued, and 
the work was revised throughout, and the number of pages 
increased by one-eighth. Much of this increase was due to 
the length at which the forms of verbs were treated. In this, 
the seventh edition, the whole work has been thoroughly 
revised, and very important additions have been made with- 
out increasing the bulk of the volume. The additions consist 
mainly of fuller references to the classical authors, and a free 
use of indices. The arrangement of the work is admirable, 
and has been approved by the best teachers and students 
throughout the world. The grammatical forms of the verbs 
come first; then etymological remarks inclosedZin curved 
brackets (); then notices of the prosody, inclosed in square 
brackets []; then the interpretation of the word with examples, 
ete. In nouns the etymological remarks are generally found 
at the end of the word. The tenses of compound verbs are 
placed under the simple forms, except when the compound 
verb itself has something peculiar. Adverbs are found at the 
end of their adjectives. The portion of the work relating to 
the science of comparative philology has been entirely recast, 
to conform to the rapid progress made in this department of 
education since the publication of the first edition. Prefixed 
to the body of the volume is, I. A summary of the principal 
eras in Greek literature; II. A list of authors, with editions 
referred to; III. A list of abbreviations; and IV. The signs, etc., 
used in the lexicon. This great lexicon contains 1,776 quarto 
pages, in twocolumns. The typography is excellent, and the 
paper and binding are in keeping with such a standard book, 
made for daily use and reference by teachers and students. 
The compilers gratefully acknowledge the assistance rendered 
to them by eminent classical scholars, and specially mention 
the names of Profs. Drisler of New York, Goodwin of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Gildersleeve of Baltimore. The entire 
volume shows critical and accurate scholarship in its revision, 
and we do not well see how any further change will be needed 
for many years,if ever. It is a monument of patient scholar- 
ship, and a blessing to every classical student. We congratu- 
late both compilers and publishers on the completion of this 
final revision, and commend it to all students of the Greek 


language. 


Tue Treasury oF Sone (without words); for the Home 
Circle. Elegantly Illustrated. Professor D. D. Morrison, 
Musical Editor. Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. 


This is a companion volume to the charming Treasury of 
Song (vocal), by the same accomplished editor, and issued in 
the same artistic style by Messrs. Hubbard Brothers. This 
volume contains the choicest and most fascinating instru- 
mental gems, both popular and classical, found in the produc- 
tions of the old masters of musical composition, and also the 
brightest and best loved pieces of the modern composers. In 
it we find the grand harmonies of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Gounod, Bach, Schumann, Gluck, Listz, 
Strauss, Kramer, Luppe, Gottschalk, Heller, and like celebri- 
ties, comprising their most delightful and brilliant symphonies, 
sonatas, marches, opera potpourries, etudes, airs with varia- 
tions, polkas, waltzes, galops in charmiug variety for social 
occasions, and especially adapted to contribute to the refined 
pleasures of a good home. In it are selections suited to the 
taste and skill of the young player, as well as to the skilled 
artist. Appended are brief biographical sketches of eminent 
composers, performers, and singers. In the style of the book 
it is a worthy companion of its popular predecessor, which has 
carried gladness into thousands of American homes. With 
these two excellent books a family is musically equipped for 
the genuine pleasures of song, vocal and instrumental. Messrs. 
Hubbard Brothers have won the hearty gratitude of lovers of 
good reading by the publication of The Gems of the Fireside, 
edited by Rev. O. H. Tiffany, a book that blesses every home 
it enters; and also by the two volumes of The Treasury of Song, 
which furnish the choicest selections of music, sacred and 
secular, for the delight of the home circle. The books, in 
typography and binding, are in harmony with the excellence 


of their contents. We heartily commend The Treasury of Song 


(with and without words) to all friends and lovers of refined 
culture. 


Burtep Cirms RECOVERED; or lorations in Bible Lands. 
By Frank S. DeHass, D. B. r 
— Society, and late United States Consul in Palestine. 

hiladelpbia: J. W. Bradley & Co. 


The able and scholarly author of this very interesting and | by 


instructive volume spent several years in Palestine in order to 
become familiar with the lands of the Bible, so that he might 
examine and study the manners, customs, and traditions of 
the people and the topography of those countries, and see how 
far they agreed with the Scriptures It contains a most com- 


plete corroboration of the Bible narrative, and gives the results — 


of the recent researches in the Orient, and the recovery of 
many places in sacred and profane history long considered 
lost. The body of the work is copiously illustrated with new 


maps and original engravings, which greatly enhance the value | Cassell 


of the work. In Part I. the author gives a full account of 


Egypt and the Egyptians, showing the rise and fall of its dynas- 
ties in the light of prophecy, and shows the wonderful con- 
firmation of revelation by late explorations. In Part II. he 
takes the reader through the Land of Israel, gives its history 
as the promised land,“ and follows the people of early and 
later times through all the hallowed locations from the city of 
the great king to the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea; 
and in Part III. visits the trans-Jordanic Palestine, the land 
of Moab, Mount Pisgah, Lands of Gilead and Uz, and de- 
scribes the latest discoveries in Assyria and Palestine, the 
recovery of Ninevah; and on the homeward-bcund trip pictures 
the cities of Damascus, Baalbec, Ephesus, and Athens. For 
the Sunday-school teacher and all students of the Bible, Dr. De 
Hass’s book will be found of great service. An excellent steel 


portrait of the author forms the frontispiece, and the illustra- 
tions are very numerous throughout the volume, and well 
executed. The binding and t raphy are in the excellent 
style which characterizes all the ks published by Messrs. 
Bradley & Co. 


Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Craw- 

ford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. 316. 

This book is of a marked mystical character. Mingled with 
the story are passages of marvellous description, not unworthy 
of the best romance-writers of any age. It has nothing to do 
with the Hebrew nation, as its title might imply. Mr. Isaacs 
is a Persian dealer in precious stones in India,—a man of rare 
accomplishments and miraculous wealth, versed in English, as 
in many other tongues, a Mohammetan in faith, with three 
wives, and aspires to acquire a fourth in the person of an En- 
glish lady, who though beautiful in person has little of the 
heroine in her nature. There is a graphie and vigorous account 
of a polo-match; and the episode of a tiger-hunt and a camp 
on the edge of the jungle is breezy and exciting. When after- 
ward the course of the story takes us a rough day-and-night 
secret journey, by relays of fast horses, into the recesses of the 
Himalayas, and shows us the hero and his friend in the pres- 
ence of deadly danger, the skill of the novelist touches its 
highest point. Here the description is impressive, the narra- 


tive is instinct with movement and force, and the situation is 
charged with mystery and expectation. The story ends with 
the death of Miss Westonhaugh by jungle fever, and Mr. 
Isaac renounces the world and becomes one of the devotees of 
the — faith. The book is fascinating, and well worth 
reading. 


Educators in Council. 


RHODE ISLAND INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The formal exercises of the Rhode Island Inst. opened at 
2.30 p. m., Thursday, in the high-school building, corner Sum- 
mer and Pond streets. 

HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 


The exercises were opened by a brief address by the presid- 
ing officer, Alvin F. Pease, A. M., who introduced H. M. Rice, 
A.M., who read a carefully-prepared paper on 

A Glimpse of the Higher Schools in France. 

The essayist gave an extended statement of the causes which 
resulted in the establishment of the higher schools of France. 
Before the revolution France had 23'universities, merging final- 


ly into one, the University of Paris, with order and members of 
faculty, degrees obtainable, branches taught, ſete. Secondary, is 
the French Lyceum, of which Matthew Arnold said that some 
such scheme was needed in England for those classes which 
cannot afford Rugby or Oxford. There are at present 80 lyce- 
ums in France and 240 communal colleges. The head man of 
a French lyceum is always a man of large experience, although 
he is not called upon to actually teach. His duty is to see that 
the prescribed studies are carried out; the matter of dormito- 
ries, food, accounts, ete., come within his jurisdiction, and 
once in three months he furnishes to the parent of each pupil 
a full report. In most of the lyceums both boarding and day 
scholars are received. In all lyceums the system of study is 
the same. Hours of rising and retiring, methods of punish- 
ment, standards of deportment, distribution of prizes, religious 
observances, quality and grade of instruction furnished, were 
elaborated upon; also the influence of the Jesuits in checking 
of all inquiry. At the age of 16 or 17 the French boy has 
passed through the lyceum course, and is ready for examina- 
tion for the Bachelor's degree. From each lyceum 10 pupils 
are selected annually, 160 in all, who are sent to Paris for s 

ciah examination, and from these one is selected as the rec p- 
lent of a special prize, and becomes thenceforth the most noted 
boy in France, certain honorable positions being open to him 
as to no other. French girls have small share in the provisions 
for education which apply to the boys, but are expected to get 
from their husbands, later on in life, due equivalent for what 
they may have failed to secure through school-training. One 
of the more recent and popular institutions in France is the 
practical school of advanced studies,—mathematics, the scien- 
ces, etc.,—and from which it is expected graduates will become 
professors in the higher grade of schools. In Paris there is a 
special school for instruction in the industrial and mechanical 
arts. The essayist concluded with the statement that an in- 
stitution or system which furnishes education to the middle 
classes, for whom France so thoroughly provides, ought to be 


encouraged. 
Discussion. 

In reply to questions from Mr. Bicknell, Prof. Rice said (1) 
that the lyceums were attended largely by the middie and 
lower classes of France; (2) that religious instruction was 
given in these schools to a limited extent; (3) that the lecture 
system was incorporated with the use of the text-book; and (4) 

at technical education had a full share of attention. 


Mathematics in the Preparatory Schools. 

Prof. N. F. Davis, of Brown Univ., did not expect to air his 
pet theories, but said it must be evident that a large number 
of young men entering our colleges are not sufficiently prepared 
upon entrance; the higher schools should unite and remedy 
the defect. The deficiency is two-fold; to wit, not only a 
want of preparation in the usual curriculum, but also a lack in 
the training of the reasoning pores. Scarcely a day 40 
but the essayist found himself obliged to stop and explain to 
college pupils matters with which they ought to be thoroughly 


foreign author or publisher. The Standard Series for 1883 — rr r who ap. 
will consist of 26 books. Subscription-price, $5.00 for the year abilities; yet but a very small number of these can hope to be- 

— Messrs. Clark & Maynard, New York, have added to their | come really great mathematicians. In relation to the teaching of 
admirable Classic Lives: The Two Voices, and a Dream of ae — hay = mg * — to a one 
Fair Women, by Alfred Tennyson, with an Introduction and | has deliberately chosen 
Notes by H Corson, M. A., LL. D., of Cornell University; fession. It is said that a man should be called of God before 
A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, edited for school and 


entering the ministry. So, also, should a man be called of 
God before entering upon the calling of a teacher. No matter 

home use by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., M.D., of Providence, 

R. I.; and Hero as Prophet: Mahomet, — Islam; Lecture 


how conscientious the effort, teaching cannot be successful 
unless born of the above condition. Again, the teacher should 
II., Heroes and Hero Worship, by Thomas Carlyle, edited by 
Albert F. Blaisdell, M.A., M.D., for school and home use. 


be an enthusiast, avoiding falling into ruts, nor despairing of 
These little books are admirable for all students of English 


even the dullest. Almost any one likes to teach a bright boy, 
but when it comes to the dull ones the case is far different. 
literature, and the notes of Messrs. Corson and Blaisdell are 
very judicious and helpful. Price 10 cents each. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— C. W. Hagar, 40 Bond street, New York city, has just 
started a new paper for home and school use, entitled The 
Pupils’ Companion. It contains a choice variety of reading, 
prose, and poetry, admirably adapted for use of pupils as sup- 
plementary reading. It is published semi-monthly; price, per 
year, 75 cents. The January numbers are fresh and sprightly. 
It has original composition series, elocutionary selections, 
geography and history articles, stories, biographical sketches, 
science papers, and many miscellaneous pieces. It is worthy 
of a large patronage by the young of the home and school. 


— The first volume of Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Library 
for 1883 is Rev. Paxton Hood’s Life of Cromwell ; price 25 cts. 
It is new and just issued in England at 7s. 6d. (81.87 %), and 
the price of the English edition is $3.00 in this country. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls publish it, without omitting a 
single word, in leaded type, on good paper and bound in heavy 
cover-paper, with artistic design, printed in two colors, for 25 


cts. eir honorable course to authors is to be commended. 
In every case in which a foreign book is reprinted they pay the 


One cannot teach arithmetic effectively unless he has studied 
algebra as well. 


Prof. Hoyt of Providence thought that the first quarter of a 
class were usually good mathematicians; that the second and 
third quarters demanded the largest share of a teacher’s labor; 
and the last quarter was, from nature or indolence, quite un- 
equal to any but the smallest gains in this department of study. 


The Place of Natural Science in the High School. 


E. S. Ball, principal of the high school, Westerly, said that the 
object of the public school is to train all the faculties to efficient 
self-activity, and to secure the acquisition of certain facts, 
forms, methods, and principles that will be useful in business 
and social life, discipline, and instruction, both of which 
should be promoted by every school exercise. The speaker did 
not favor an unlimited range of study, but rather such limita- 
tions as to enable each branch to be accurately taught. He 
considered the method of text-reading and sermonizing as out 
of date and practically useless, preferring objective teachin 
Economize the habit of forming conclusions for one’s self. 
Mathematics, | age, and history profuse effects very differ- 
ent from natural science. How shall the latter be taught 
without disturbing the pupil’s equilibrium? Colleges have 
already reduced their standard of admission. Let us take a 
portion of the time now applied to language in our high 
schools and devote it to natural science, and we shall see good 


results. 

Outside Topics 
was discussed by L. H. Meader, principal of the Warren High 
School. Many pupils drop out of —— after remaining 
awhile, and become in time, some of them, successful mer- 
chants. We want to provide such studies for these as shall fit 
them out and render their actual time spent in school of real 
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Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations he was a pio- 
neer in political science. It is doubtful if the average school 
boy could, if put to the test, answer the simplest questions 
touching his own State. The speaker next elaborated some- 
what upon the method of successfully teaching practical topics 
bearing upon daily business; wheat, cattle, imports, manufact- 
ures; what each State seems adapted to, etc. Teach history; 
something of colonies, and what leads to their confederation; 
slave rights, government of the Northwestern Territory, Mis- 
souri Compromise, etc. Teach political economy; show the 
difference between a bank-note and coin. Teach that fertunes 
are made by saving little things. The only hope of a nation is 
in the intelligence of its people. 


How may High Schools be made More Useful ? 


George A. Littlefield, supt. of schools, Newport, read a use- 
ful paper on the above topic. The high school does not hold 
the place in the people’s affections that the common schools 
do. There is an unfortunate gulf between the grammar school 
and the high; there is growing up among us a steady separa- 
tion between teachers of the two grades of school. There is 
an idea prevalent that the high-school teachers incline to bea 
little exclusive. Below the high school, progress from grade to 
grade is even and regular, but at the threshold of the high 
school the pupil stops and meets achasm. The ascent from 
the first grammar to the high school should be no greater than 
from the intermediate to the grammar. The speaker paid his 
respects to snobbery, shoddy, etc., with all their tests; the pre- 
sumption of the high school is harmful and indefensible. 
Again, the adoptedjcourse of study in our high schools is not 
calculated to apply to practical affairs of life. Many a college 

uate when brought face to face with the actual affairs of 
ife has commenced as a boy. Not one-fourth of the youths of 
this school, or any other average school, can afford to go to 
college, hence under the prevailing systems they must devote 
themselves to the cultivation of a crop which they cannot stop 
harvest. The college is owned by the rich, and is an oli- 
garchy, and the common school is owned by the poor. The 
average citizen is becoming disgusted with this relle of medi- 
valism. Within the past eight years the first and third years 
of primary-school life have been revolutionized to the extent 
that a pupil shall learn those branches which would leave him 
best fitted to go on by himself if at any time he should leave. 
We lack the old-time fervor of study. In conclusion, the es- 
sayist enumerated what he considered the four chief defects 
which he would emphasize as existing in the present high- 
school system: 1. A lack of cordial codperation, between the 
first grammar and high school. 2. The course of study is less 
practical than it ought to be, unfitting for labor. 3. Too 
great an allegiance to the oligarchy of the coll 4. Too 
many hours of attendance, stifling the true spirit of labor. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Mowry complimented the Institute on the quality of the 
work presented as compared with thirty years ago. 

Prof. Peck, of the Providence High School, denied the appli- 
cation of the criticisms of Supt. Littlefield to the high schools 
of Rhode Island, and said that the very opposite was true. 

Prof. Davis defended the colleges, and especially Brown 
Univ., from the charge of exclusiveness and catering to the 
rich. It had always been a cause of pride to the university 
that she could aid poor students, for such made the best work- 
ers. He also said that Mr. Littlefield’s remarks did not apply 
to New Hampshire, his own native State, as well as that of 

Mr. Littlefield. 

Prof. Hoyt, of the Providence High School, said it was a 
matter of just pride to the teachers of that school, that the 
scholars were ready to do all honorable labor, and that the 
charge of snobbishness, as applied to high-school teachers, was 
unjust and unworthy. He said the Providence High School 
was educating the best working forces of the city and State, 

Mr. Bicknell, of the JouRNAL or EDUCATION (Boston), 
said it could be proved that more than sixty per cent. of the 
pupils of our high schools come from non-taxpaying families; 
that the graduates of our high schools in all parts of New- 
England are the most efficient and competent men and women 
in business, in teaching, and in all the departments of social 
and civil life. He also spoke of the harmony between 
the colleges and the high schools, as a rule, and challenged 
any one to show wherein courses of study, either in grammar 
or high-school courses, were over-crowded or unpractical, 
claiming that the fault, if any, was with the method, not the 
matter, — the How rather than the What. He said that the 
New-England idea of education embraced the common school, 
the high school, and the normal school, and in this trinity in 
unity the system must stand as it was from the people and 

for Hg As a whole, he said, the criticisms of Mr. 
Littlefield had little application in Massachusetts. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Normal School Hall, on Benefit strect, was thronged by a 
large audience of teachers and others inerested in educational 
subjects. 

At the opening session of this Department of the Institute 
teachers were present from all parts of the State, the subjects 
discussed having special reference to grammar and primary 


teaching. 
Language. 

Mrs. D. C. Heath, of Boston, gave an able paper in a spirited 
style on this important topic. She alluded briefly to the grad- 
ual development of an intelligent method of conveying know)- 
edge to children from the period when it was thought best to 
take the child into school, and puta crude text-book in the 
little one’s hand; and she told how the schoolmasters stared 
when they were told by Pestalozzi and Froebel that in teaching 
a little child they ought to present the object first, and give the 
name afterward; that if they wished to properly train any 
power of a child, they must first exercise that power. But 
American teachers have at length become convinced that they 
have the right to demand that their time shall not be wasted, 
and that they shall be permitted to convey their means of in- 
formation in the manner best adapted to the mental condition 
and the age of the child, and the condition and difficulties of 
the material that is to be taught. For the benefit of the 
— ladies and as who had just graduated with their 

ushing honors thick upon them, and any one of whom might 
soon be facing a school of fifty children, — American, Dutch, 
Irish, white and black, clean aud dirty, — she would devote a 
few minutes to suggesting how they might best convey knowl- 
edge to the childish mind. ‘It is not well,“ continued Mrs. 
Heath, to assume that children understand every little thing. 
They sometimes derive entirely erroneous ideas from pictures 
of objects not ry as for instance, the child in the Bos- 
ton school who thought that a cow grew upon a tree, because 


it so appeared to its childish eye in a picture of a tree with a 
cow standing under the shade. Nothing, however simple and 
apparently obvious, should be taken for granted. The eye 
trained to see, the ear to hear, the lips to speak.“ Mrs. Heath 
went on to illustrate with an orange, with ribbons, and with 
small blocks of wood, how children could be taught to number 
correctly,—first, second, third, and soon; to distinguish colors, 
and tints, and shades of color, and to learn 2 
and deliberately, instead of superficially and hastily, and to 


understand what words they were using, as well as their gram- | 7 


matical construction. She had no doubt there were boys in 
Brown Univ. who could parse and define to perfection, but 
could not write a good English lesson. A teacher should, for 
instance, take a red crayon, draw a red square in the corner of 
the board, and below it write the word red.“ Yellow might 
be explained by a piece of yellow ribbon, orange by a ripe 
orange, blue by the color of the clear sky, ete. The ear ought 
to be taught to discriminate in sound. Every teacher should 
keep a scrap-book of pictures as well as of interesting items of 
information. The pictures in the scrap-book would form bet- 
ter subjects for exercising the scholars than all the text-book 
peace, which they look over the first night after the book 

as been bought. The relative meaning of lightness and 
of heaviness might be brought home te the scholar by yo 
in one hand a heavier and in the other a lighter object, an 
of length, by strings or cloth, or any articles of bo age length. 
Teachers should make it a point to correct errors in the use of 
an guage peculiar to the localities in which they teach. 


Geography. 

At the close of Mr. Heath’s admirable lecture, a recess of five 
minutes was taken, and then the president introduced as the 
next speaker, Chas. F, King, of the Lewis School, Boston, who 
spoke on the above subject. 

Mr. King began his lecture by referring to the proficiency of 
the Germans in geographical knowled This he ascribed to 
Ritter’s influence. Guyot has done for America what Ritter 
did for Germany; but he has not been equally appreciated. 
The little interest felt in geography in this country, and the 
small success in teaching it, are due to four principal causes: 
1. A misconception among teachers of what geography is. 2. 
A wrong idea of its relative importance. 3. An attempt to 
teach it without preparation. 4. The employment of poor 
methods. The remedy for the present want of success in 
teaching this study lies in following Ritter and Guyot. They 
both make prominent, not long lists of places and statistical 
facts, but the physical features of the country, the climate, the 
manner and customs of the people, education and commerce 
of the different nations. 

As a substitute for the present excessive and fatal use of the 
text-book, the speaker proposed the topical method of teaching. 
He showed the audience, upon a large chart, a schedule of 
topics for class-work Taking Asia for an illustration, he 
explained how the sabject is developed by following these 
topics instead of .ne old method of — question and an- 
swer. Oral a~’.. object-teaching are freely employed to create 
an interest. Pictures are made very prominent as a method 
of conveying quickly to the minds of children correct ideas of 
distant countries and the people who inhabit them. The use 
in the school-room of books of travel was strongly advocated. 
A valuable printed list of books on geography, both for teacher 
and pupil, was distributed to the audience. The t merit 
of the topical method of teaching is shown by the results. 
Scholars so taught are deeply interested, learn to think for 
themselves, and are able to pass excellent examinations. 

Mr. King brought with him a large number of papers show- 
ing the actual work of his pupils in the school-room. These 
papers consisted of compositions, practice-maps, memory-maps, 
and a wide variety of examination-tests. The maps and papers 
showed great care on the part of the scholars, and demon- 
strated without question the success of the topical method of 
instruction. The teachers remained some time to examine the 
work of the Boston scholars. The lecture was listened to with 
the closest attention by the large audience, 


EVENING SESSION IN MUSIC HALL. 


The evening session opened in Music Hall at 7:45 o’clock, 
the body of the house and galleries being well filled. The first 
exercises of the evening consisted of the rendition of several 
songs by the pupils of the Providence high school, under the 
direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, and accompanied by Prof. A. A. 
Stanley on the organ. 

An able and exhaustive address was then made by Wm. T. 
Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass., on the subject, 


Do the Common Schools Educate the Children Above the Posi- 
tion which They are to Occupy in Life? 

The speaker first proceeded to show of what importance it 
was to the mechanic to receive an education which should en- 
able him to keep pace with the march of improvement and in- 
vention in the machinery in use. Any peculiar knack, he said, 
which may be the result of simply mechanical handiwork, may 
be displaced at any time b e invention of some machine 
which will do the work. The result will be that uneducated 
workmen will be thrown aside, and perhaps perish in the poor- 
house, as only the educated mechanic can continue on in the 
contest. The speaker claimed that the right of property could 
be conserved only through educating the lower classes, and 
that universal education was the best and safest means to per- 
petuate a free government. Property in its highest sense can- 
not exist, he said, unless it is taxed for universal education. 
He then cited Scotland as an illustration of a land where the 
thriftlessness which once existed hed been turned into thrift, 
and the property improved by education made compulsory b 
law. An ignorant people can be governed, but only an intel- 
ligent people can govern itself, and directed intelligence 
makes for itself avenues of employment. After an elaborate 
review of all the main facts bearing on the subject, the speaker 
closed with the emphatic declaration that no education was too 
good for the American people, and this sentiment was indorsed 
with an outburst of applause. (We withhold a longer abstract, 
as we shal! publish this valuable paper entire in one of our 
publications) 

At the close of the address the high-school scholars gave a 
variety of additional selections, and Prof, Stanley furnished 
some more enjoyable music. 


SECOND DAY—Fainay, JAX. 26. 


The Inst. was called to order by the president, J. Milton 
Hall. Scriptures were read, and prayer was offered by the 
Rev. W. M. Lisle, of Providence. The following list of com- 
mittees was read by the president: 


Com. on Resolutions—Geo. E. Church, Providence; W. T. Peck, Prov- 


idence; A. F. Pease, Pawtucket; W. 8. Chase, Bristol; E. 8. Ball, Wes- 
terly; O. P. Clark, Wickford; J. M. Nye, Crompton. 
On Nominations — D. W. vidence; F. D. Blakeslee, East 
a G. W. Cole, Pawtucket; G. P. Hall, 
Peacedale; J. Q. Adams, Natick; G. A. Littlefield, Newport. a 
id J. A. Rose, Kingston: W. G. Gilbert, Apponsag; l. V. Robbins, 
ence; J. A. Rose, Kingston; W.G. rt, aug; A. C. ; 
Millville; L. M. Esten, Fast Providence; H. W. Ciark, Newport. 
Auditing Com.—A. J, Manchester, Providence; J. F. Kent, Pawtucket; j 
B. H. Tabor, Centreville. 
On Ni from the thle Com, tis reduces bs 
Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Daniel Leach; D.D., and the ° 
were appointed to assist in preparing the report. 


President Hall’s Address 
was a model in method and matter, and would be a good anti- 
dote for certain gubernatorial messages which have been given 
recently to the public. We give but a brief abstract of this 
very valuable paper: 


Normal School. 
The State Normal School is now in the twelfth year of its 
renewed existence, and very justly takes rank with the best in 
the land. The effect of its teaching is now felt in nearly every 
school district in the State. The work of its graduates in all 
grades of schools has been such as to confirm the wisdom of 
those who, in response to an ufgent call from the R. I. Inst. 
of Instr., were instrumental in its establishment to make it 
one of our permanent institutions. 
School for the Deaf. : 
From the small beginning of six pupils in 1878, has grown 
the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, a school now numbering 
about thirty pupils, 1 free to all persons in the State 
who need its help,—a school in which we may say the deaf are 
taught to hear and the amd 2 


Our State has very wisely provided that any school district 
r money for school apparatus or books of reference 
shall receive an equal sum for the same purpose from the State 
treasury, the sum received by any one district in one year not 
to exceed twenty dollars. 


eto. 

In our own State nearly three-fourths of the towns have free 
—— libraries, and more than one half of the remainder have 
ibraries so nearly free that the fee for their use is merely 
nominal, Several of these libraries will undoubtedly become 
wholly free within the present year, and the indications now 
are that the time is not far distant when every town in Rhode 
Island will boast its free publiclibrary. Of no other State can 
this be said, and for this condition of affairs, as well as for 
many of the excellencies in other matters to which I have re- 
ferred, too much praise cannot be given to the energetic and 


indefatigable commissioner of schools. 
A course of study for un ed schools was shown to be productive of 
good, It is working silently, yet surely.“ 


ae Schools. 
The t seems to be one of those quite regularly-recurring periods in 
which there is a tendency in certain quarters to decry the high school as 
either a useless or a too expensive part of our system of public education. 
Judging from the manner in which this is done, can we not attribute the 
ee part of this criticism to the strong desire of certain persons, possi- 
y politicians, to gain some little reputation, even though it may be but 
temporary? This question of continuing or abolishing the high school ; 
asa of the American system of education can be safely left with the ’ g 


two members. 
B. 


people. In Massachusetts where, by law, towns embracing a certain pop. 
ulation are required to maintain a public high school, it is trae that there 
are more high schools than the law requires. In Maine, some eight or ten ' 
82 since, a law somewhat similar to the Massachusetts law was passed, | 

t * „ Jabor-greenback ’’ delusion in that State the law was re- 
pealed. hen it was proposed to rednact the law a year or two later, it 
was found that the number of high schools bad actually increased — 
the time that the people were legally relleved from the awful burden o 
“ taxing the many to educate the few.“ Not long since the question of 
— the high school was brought squarely before the people of 
“the most ulous town in America, and to-day the Pawtucket high 
school stands higher than ever. Were the Providence City Government or 
School Committee to abolish its high school to-day, the emphatic demand 
of the people would cause its immediade reéstablishment upon a basis all 
the firmer for the effort to overthrow it. 


District — 
ing our State must do before 17 the sooner the better, 
with the most advanced of the States in educa- 


Education. 

Ignorance, indifference, avarice, criminal neglect, and an inherited dis- 
like for a life worthy of human beings, combiued not unfrequently with 
poverty and a false pride, are causing the wth in our midst of a class 
of persons who, to say the least, are far from creditable to our nation, 
even if they do not endanger the — 4 life of it. Let every person of suit- 
able age in our country be permitted, and, if need be, compelled to attend 

hool and accept the instruction now provided for by our statutes, and 
such men as Herr Most and the leader of the sand lot meetings would 
be comparatively powerless for evil. That the class to which I have re- 
ferred forms the greater part of the food upon which pauperism and crime 
feed is well known, but too little realized. 

Practical Education. 

If all the faculties and activities of the mind are to cease with the activ- 
ities of this life, there would be excellent reasons for directing our efforts 
toward developing in our — — only those faculties which will most sure) 
enable them tho make a living,” as the 7 goes. Butif the men 

wers do not cease with the activities of life, is there not another side to 

he sub ? Is not a well-balanced, symmetrically trained mind of full 
as much practical value as a + ~ faculty unduly develo ? Timeand 
eternity must be considered in deciding this matter, and the development 
of those faculties which are needed in the former ought to be done, while 
which relates to the latter ought not to be left undone. 


American Schools, 
The teacher in England, France, or Germany, —in fact almost every- 
where except in America, receives pupils com „as a rule, of one na- ' 
tionality, ali ha „in the main, one mode of living and thinking, and 
with the same traditions and customs. Tho teacher does not expect to 
change these national characteristics on the part of his pupils. Those 
— whom we hear so frequently telling what the schools were in their 
young days, very generally attended just such schools, and with the teach- 
ers of to-day those schools would have been far superior to what they 
were. For many years our Nation has been receiving from all quarters 
of the globe representatives of every race and almost every nation. What 
many of these new comers are you well know. Sufflee it to say that they 
come with the customs, ideas, and prejudices of their respective nations 
and classes, and not unfrequently — liberty for license. Our Na- 
tion therefore, is far from homogeneous in its elements, and upon the 
teachers of this country is thrown no small part of the work of digesting, 
vitalizing, and assimilating this heterogeneous mass, and from it form a 
people with common customs, common habits of thought, and bound to- 
gether by common interest,—in short, to make our Nation’s motto, K. 
Pluribus Unum, emphatically true. The great factor in this mighty work 
is the common school. In one school-building in this city there have a a: 
been, within a very few years, pupils from tweive of the United States, ; 
four of the British No. American gm wy England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Germany, the Scandinavian Peninsula, Austria, China, and Japan, 
while Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the Western Islands have their repre- 
sentatives in some of our schools nearly or quite all the time. More than 
a dozen nationalities in the public ools of Providence! Go into the 


of our State, especially in the manufacturing 
— Pee from three to six nationalities rep- 
pupils who, w admitted, could neither speak nor un- 
lish, and lish vocabu does 
" L d me that she had at 
one time, in a school of go A 7 eive who knew not an English 
word, written or spoken, ‘erent tions, different home infiuen 
ces, different habits and customs, inherited likes and dislikes,—who can 
for a moment that the duties of the teacher in such a school are 
not many and uous ? 
In the schools of 
morals of the children 


Morals. 
from homes wheve She 
most carefully watched over, In those same 


* 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if it wis _— 
| tional work. I reier to the abolition of the district system. Many of the N 
young and enterprising States of the West very wisely avoided the system 
at the outset, Asa first step in this direction, let the selection of all the 
ee teachers be given to the school committee, making the trustee simply cus- ; 
ua todian of the district property. Should we go still farther and cake all 
school property the property of the town, then all parts of the town would 
q⁊ü—p—ä— 
‘ 
| | 4 
| | 
| 
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sch chools areildren from good, ble, doubtless moral homes, but 
homes in which little or no moral instruction is given, Either through 
thoughtlessness or carelessness and indifference nearly all attention 

the moral instruction of their children is left to the public school, to 
chance, and a rather irregular attendance apon the Sabbath-school. 
There is still another class of children from homes, if I may call them 


Methods of Elementary Teaching. 

An address on this subject was then delivered by N. A. 
Calkins, LL.D., supt. of primary schools, New York. He de- 
fined at the outset of his address what he meant by methods of 
teaching, in order that his following remarks might not be 


homes, where example, precept, association, almost everything, tends in 
a direction far from elevating. The last two classes are in the majority, 
and the last alone contains enough to “leaven the lamp.” Many of 
these children, notably of the last-mentioned class, receive practically all 
their instruction in morals and manners in the public school. our 
hours of street and such home Influence to one hour of school, —for even 
the place where they sleep has its influence. When I realize the amount 
of real missionary work done by the teachers in our comman schools,— 
done quietly —for we who are so situated as to obtain an inside view of 
this work know how often a plain moral lesson is distorted into “ secta- 
rian” teaching,—I can say, unhesitatingly, that, in a majority of cases, 
there is more need that the home supplement the moral instruction of the 
school than that the school supplement the moral instraction of the home. 

In conclusion, let me say that we have good cause, on the whole, to be 
encouraged. Advances in the right direction are made every year, and 
it behooves us, then, to so perform our part that they who follow us may 
take up the work where we leave it and go right on, keeping steadily in 
view the time when mankind may point to America and say, There is 
a land where intelligence, m, Virtue, morality, and honesty have 
combined to produce the model nation of the world.” 


Political Scienr2 in Public Schools. 


A valuable paper was read by Augustine Jones, principal of 
Friend’s School, Providence. He said that any education 
which is to come into immediate use is practical. The refine- 
ments of political science are excellent means of education. 
We may admit the great and lasting advantages which colleges 
have given in teaching political science, without granting them 
the monopoly. He then gave an outline of the system which 
he should use in the introduction of political science in the 
schools below the colleges. Civil service reform should be 
carefully studied, and the lesson inculcated that the office was 
a sacred trust which should seek the man, and not the man 
the office. Nothing will inspire greater respect for and greater 
confidence in their own government than this study. The en- 
tire work thus mapped out could be taught in any common 
school in 100 lessons, and to this he would add 50 lessons on 
1 economy. The future of the General Government is 

superably connected with the education of the people, 
and it is highly important that the whole people should 
be informed regarding the source of political government. 
The public schools must instruct the pupils of the com- 
mon schools in political science; our safety depends on their 
true and thorough education in this respect. Then men 
will respect their government, and will guard and defend it. 
The student who would study one government must study all, 
and obtain a full knowledge of universal history. The speaker 
then gave a number of quotations from the writings of cele- 
brated men a the imperative necessity of educating 
tht whole people in the science of general government. He 
claimed that the learning of the few was despotism, the learn- 
ing of the multitude was liberty. 


misunderstood. It becomes a matter of great moment as to 
the methods used in instruction. The matter and manner 
should be guided by the needs of the —— to be taught, 
and not to the methods handed down by tradition. 

(As this paper will appear in TAX JoURNAL, we withhold 
further abstract. ) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Moral Atmosphere of the School-room. 
Mr. W. H. Lambert, supt. of schools, Malden, Mass., ad- 
dressed the Institute on this subject. The moral atmosphere 
of the school, he said, depends upon the teacher, and is deter- 


mined by the state of the teacher’s health. Thanks to the 
paces who have taught us the intimate relations exist- 
ng between the body and soui, the influence of the old pagan 
gymnasium is fast replacing that of the old monastic régime; 
and, to-day, that school is wanting in its useful influence if it 
does not combine a gymnasium with its other facilities. 
Teachers, as a rule, are noted for their spare bodies, thin faces, 
hollow cheeks, and flabby muscles, the result, largely, of lack 
of exercise. The teachers complain that they have no time for 
exercise, they being confined seven or eight hour a day, and 
the time they can save from sleep must be devoted to other 
duties. It is not learning that a teacher requires so much, he 
said, as a warm, human sympathy, and a joyous, courageous, 
and enthusiastic spirit, which kindles the child’s enthusiasm 
and inspires it with healthful, lofty sentiment and feeling. 
A cheerful school is always a successful one, and is successful 
in the exact proportion to the happiness of the pupils, and he 
who cannot teach a happy school has no business to teach at 
all. One thing to be remembered by the teachers is that 
they must exercise the body as well as use the mind, or in 
other words, the body and mind must be driven equally, like a 
pair of horses. All starchiness of character is unnatural, and 
therefore, unhealthy, and the man who never throws off his 
air of reserve, nor unbends from his dignity of bearing, cannot 
be ahealthy man. A teacher should be remarkable for the 
freedom from all appearance of pedagogism out of school. In 
the speaker’s opinion, the ability to enjoy a good, hearty, 
healthful laugh was a better recommendation for a teacher 
than the knowledge of the rule of three. 

The close of the address was an earnest appeal to the teach- 
ers to try in every way to remedy those features which were 
detrimental to their own health, and, through that, injurious 
to the success of the schools. 


A discussion then followed which was participated in by J. 
Milton Hall, E. S. Ball of Westerly, Augustine Jones of the | 


Friends’ School, Providence; W. A. Mowry, of Mowry & 
Goff’s School, Providence; and Mr. Marble, supt. of schools, 
Worcester, Mass., all of whom coincided with the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lambert, and related incidents within their 
own knowledge which illustrated the truth of those ideas. 


The Power of the Memory. 

An address on the subject of ‘‘ Cultivating vs. Overcrowding 
the Memory,” was then given by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Clinton, Conn. Memory, he said, was one of the most — 
ful powers of humanity, and one that was the most susceptible 
of — The memory needed to be trained in three 
directions, namely, in facility of acquisition, in capability of 
retention, and in readiness of recalling. The teacher ought 
always to keep in mind that language is the noblest product of 
the human mind; that language influences as well as indicates 
character, and to realize the grand trath that conversation is 
a fine art, in fact the noblest of the fine arts. After numbers 
have been learned in the concrete by the children, they should 
be drilled in the rapid combination of numbers, until they can 
repeat the result of any combination of numbers as soon as 
they are uttered. Form was one of the important pre-requisites 
for the development of memory, and the child should be ear! 
taught to distinguish form, taught to discriminate colors, an 
taught the importance of language and expression as a means 
for improving the memory. Always present ideas by means 
of objects and things, he said, rather than b verbal facts or 
tables. At the outset, as a means of laying the foundation of 
memory, the senses should be thoroughly cultivated. Nature 
is the essential teacher, he thought, and it was questionable 
whether a truly great mind could attain its full development if 

in a great city. The eye is the royal avenue to the 
mind and memory, and we must have perception before reflec- 
tion. Everything which is learned should be disciplinary. 
Every scholar should realize the importance of concentrating 
the mind by the power of the will, and the one truth that 
should be engraved on every mind is that a perfectly edu- 
cated character is a little less than a perfectly educated will. 
It is the will that is the meter, the will that differentiates men. 
Character is moulded more by feeling than by thought, and it 
is by our emotions that we become admirers of nature and 
adorers of God. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


Speeches, Music, and Organ Recitals, 

The exercises at the evening session were more varied in 
character than before, comprising a number of fine organ re- 
citals by Prof. A. A. Stanley, followed by addresses by Prof. 
H. M. Ticknor, of Brown Univ. The first speaker was His Ex- 
cellency, Gov. Littlefield, who said that there was no subject 
of more interest to the State at the present time than popular 
education. Experience has shown that educated labor was 
worth mere than illiterate. The State is bound. to supply such 
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etc., invited. 


ools. 264 pp., 


W AMERICAN SPEAKER 
Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies, 


Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. 
Correspondence in regard to copies for examination, introduction, exchange, 


Send for full Descriptive Catalogues, Price-lists, etc., either to the Publishers 
direct, or to N. EH. Agency: 


T. W. GILSON, Gen’! Agent, 


$7 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


HENRY A. YOUNC & co., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


L122 SET SAMPLES, new designs, REWARD New Subscribers, $10.00 
CARDS, new School’ Aids, | four THAN 
teachers; ibe. (stamps). Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. Packing, Registering, Malling Watch, 100 Selections, es, 


Send fer The Journal Premiam List, A. 296 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
10 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Next term opens Feb. 5. 
402 tf Jonx 


Catalogue u lication. 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and a renewal of ode dc and ORATOR AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
your own subscription, will secure 1416 & 1418 Chestnut §¢.. Philadelphia, SELECTIONS. 


Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo, Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 


$5 to $20 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
404 1234 Nassau t., New Kerk. 
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education to her children as shall enable them to exercise the 
elective franchise intelligently. He should not think it neces- 
sary to build large and expensive school-houses, as has been 
too often done. e believed that the work could be accom- 
plished as well in school-houses of moderate size, well-built 
and well-ventilated. Have them near together, he said, and 
the closer they are, the farther away will be the dram-shops. 
The next speaker was the Rev. T. Edwin Brown, D. B., of 
Providence, whose address was a strong argument to prove 
that the character of the teacher was of more importance in 
education than the methods of instruction pursued. Books, 
been if one has learned how to use them, can never take the 
living teacher’s place. We want to know the men whose 
books we read, and we want to feel the presence of a living soul, 
and know what kind of a soul itis. It is the character of the 
teacher which is his chief power, the indescribable something 
which is in himself, by which one life puts the impress of its 
own forces on another personal life. Since character is of 
such paramount importance, the speaker said, how grave are 
responsibilities resting on the conscience of every teacher, to 
become more and more a man and thus become more and more 
a teacher, for more moral force should ever be the teacher’s 


aim. 

Prof. Ticknor then read a ballad of the olden time, entitled 
„»The Lights of Leith,“ a weird legend of Scotland, and imme- 
diately afterward read a lighter selection from Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “ Back Log Studies,“ called Gothic Church Archi- 
tecture,” both of which were given with the very best effect 
and were enthusiastically applauded. 


The Rev. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, then gave a brief 
address, during which he said that our public school-system 
has not been pushed to its possibilities; men have been push- 
ing in other directions, but in the direction of schools they 
have not caught the watchword of push.“ In the relation 
of the parents to the public schools there was a want of fidelity. 
He considered that the law was the proper method to be 
brought to bear upon this question, and thus compel the 
parents to send their children to school. 

The Rev. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn., ex-secretary of 
the Connecticut Board of Ed., then made an able address in 
favor of compulsory education, and supported his opinion by 
giving an outline of the favorable effect it had in other States 
and countries, 

Prof. Ticknor then read a choice poetical selection from the 
St. — magazine, and the exercises of the evening came 
to an end, 


THIRD DAY — SatrurpDAy MORNING. 


The closing session was opened with prayer by Rev. H. B. 
Cady, of Providence, 

The report of the treasurer, E. H. Howard, showed the 
total receipts of the institution for the year were $347.24; bills 
paid, $317.12; deposited in bank, $28; balance on hand, $2.12. 
The assets of the Assoc. are 20 shares American Bank stock, 


— 


$1,000; deposits in Mechanics Savings Bank. $496.36; cash in 
hands of treasurer, $2.12; making a total of $1,498.48. 


Officers Elected. 


The following list of officers presented by the Com. on Nom- 
inations were elected: 


Prest.—William T. Peck, of Providence. 

Vice-Prests. — Rev. Daniel Leach, D. D., Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Rev. EK. 
M. Stone, J. C. Greenough, Miss Sarah K. Doyle, Miss Rebecca E. Chase, 
Benjamin W. Hood, James M, Sawin, George E. Church, Mrs. R. A. Es- 
ten, Gilbert E. Whittemore, Charles B. Goff, Augustine Jones, Benjamin 
Baker, all of Providence; T. H. Clarke, George A. Littlefield, both of 
Newport; D. R. Adams, of Centreville; Fred. Sherman, of Pawtucket; J. 

, Adams, of Natick; Mills Whittlesey, of Woonsocket; E. B. Ball, of 

rly. 

Treas —Eli H Howard, of Providence. 

Asst. Treas.—Isaac O. Winslow, of Providence. 

Sec.—X. D. Tingley, of Central Falls. 

Agst. Sec.—J. F. Kent, of Pawtucket. 0 

Directors — J. M. Hall, Merrick Lyon, W. A. Mowry, D. W. Hoyt, A. 
J. Manchester, L. W. Russell, Emory — Mies Ellyn A. Clarke, Mies 
Julia A. ood, F. W. pring, E. H, Potter, G. F. Weston, all of Provi- 
dence; I. F. Cady of Barrington ; H. W. Clarke, Miss Lottie Ham- 
met, Mrs. E. R. Sterne, of Newport; L. H. Meader, of Warren; G. W. 
Cole, A. F. Pease, Miss 8. E. Bellows. Miss Mary A. Bosworth, of Paw- 
tucket; Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, of East Greenwich; J. M. Ap. of Warwick; 
Thomas Irons, of Gloucester; W. 8. Chase, of Bristol; D. W. Irons, of 
Manton; J. H. Tefft, of South Kingstown. 


Resolutions. - 


Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Resolved, That it is of the greatest importance that no uneducated, un- 
trained, unhealthy, or otherwise inca tated person be allowed to en- 
gage in the profession of teaching; it is the the opinion of this Assoc. that 
a board of examiners be constituted with authority delegated by the State, 
whose duty it shall be to examine all applicants, and issue graded certifi- 
cates to those whose physical, mental, moral, and other essential qualifi- 
cations shall reach a previously-defined standard, successful experience 
only entitling to a certificate of the first ape 

esolved, That In view of the great ev T1 the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, we deem it of the highest importance that 
the pnpils of our schools should be taught the nature of alcohol, and its 
effect upon the human system. 

Resolved, That the State should allow no child within its borders to 
reach the age of 15 years without being able to read and write in the 
English the Constitation of the United States. 


Necrology. 


The Com. on Necrology paid a fitting tribute to the memory 
of Hon. Zachariah Allen and Judge Elisha R. Potter, two de- 
ceased members, and then presented the following resolution 
regarding the death of Prof. S. S. Greene, LL.D., of Brown 
University: 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. Samuel 8. Greene, LL.D., the en- 
tire community is called to mourn the loss of one of its eminent and uni- 
versally respected citizens. 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. Greene, the cause of education has 
lost one of its active and efficient advocates. 

Resolved, That as an instructor in various de ments of learning, and 
in the fidelity with which he dischar; the duties of numerous educa- 
tional offices to which he was called, f. Greene presented an example 
worthy of imitation. 

Resolved, That in the wide extended influence of Prof. Greene, as an 
educator we gratefully recognize the operative spirit of Him whose in- 
spiration gives to the human mind its understanding. 

Resolved, That as a member of this Insttitute forthe « of thirty- 
four years,—as a director for seven years, as a vice president for three 
years, and as its president for four years, Prof. Greene has been identified 


by his labors with the progress of education in Rhode Island in an im- 

rtant period of its history; and that for the service he has rendered, 

he beneficial effects of which are now felt in every part of the State, his 

memory will ever be held in respect. 

Resolved, That the sudden death of Prof. Greene speaks 4 — 
to the members of this Institute of the uncertainty of life, and enforces 
the admonition that, in their several spheres of duty, they do with their 
might whatsoever their hands find to do; remembering that the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 

Resolved, That as a further 1 — of respect to the memory of the 
deceased this Institute do now adjourn. 


Remarks eulogistic of the character and worth of Prof. 
Greene were then made by Rev. E. M. Stone, Prof. Lincoln 
of Brown Univ., Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 
and the newly-elected president, Wm. T. Peck. The resolu- 
— 7 unanimously adopted, and the convention then ad- 
ourned. 


PERSONAL. 


— Mme. Clemenceau, wife of M. Clemenceau, who succeeds 
Gambetta as the leader of the latter’s political following, isa 
New Englander. 


— Mrs. Ann Eliza Bray, the distinguished English author- 
ess, is dead. She was a daughter of a Cornish gentleman, 
and in 1818 married Mr. Charles Stothard, the artist. 


— For the first time in the United States the title of doctor 
of divinity was conferred by the Hebrew Union Coll. in Cin- 
cinnati. The recipient of the honor was Solomon Eppinger. 


— A Cape Town newspaper, in speaking of the successful 
observations conducted by the American astronomers at Wel- 
lington, in that vicinity, adds: “‘One of the lady teachers of 
the Huguenot Seminary, the grounds of which had been se- 
lected as the station for the American expedition, also ob- 
served the transit, employing the telescope recently mounted 
at that institution. She had thoroughly prepared herself for 
the work, by studying the phenomena of contact with an ar- 
tificial transit, and it is believed that she has thus been en- 
abled to make a valuable observation.“ The Huguenot Sem., 
as some of our readers are aware, is one of several schools in 
Cape Colony on the plan of Mount Holyoke, and the lady al- 
luded to, as well as its principal and several! other teachers, is a 
Mount Holyoke graduate. The telescope, a good six-inch refrac- 
tor, is the same used for many years at South Hadley, until 
superseded there by the new and larger instrument given by 
A. L. Williston, Esq., in connection with the new Ar 
Mr. Williston then purchased the former, and sent it to do 
further service at the Huguenot Sem. in South Africa. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INEBRIETY. 
Dr. C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: I prescribed it for a 


man who had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years, but 
during the last two years has entirely abstained. e thinks 
the Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to him.“ 


‘Important Announcement. 


MEssrks. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to announce that they have now ready 
the SEVENTH Epition of “Liddell Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,”’ 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., AND 


Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 


COMPILED BY 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


ROBERT SCOTT, D. D., 


Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Seventh Hdition.--Revised and Augmented Throughout, 


With the Cooperation of Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, New York. 


4to, Sheep. . . $10.00. 


on the German work of Francis Passow.” 


The First Edition of this Lexicon appeared in 1843, and was stated to be based 
In the Preface to our fourth edition 
(1855) it was said that we had omitted the name of Passow from our Title-page — 
assuredly not from any wish to disown or conceal our obligations to that Scholar, 
without whose Lexicon, as a base to work upon, our own would never have been com- 
piled,—but because our own was now derived from so many and various sources that 
we could no longer fairly place any one name in that position.” 
applied with still greater cogency to the Veith Edition (1861), which was very much 
augmented and improved, not only by continued reference to the great Paris Thesaurus 
(then drawing near to completion), but also to the Greek-German Lexicon of Rost 
and Palm, and to various other sources. The Sixth Edition (1869) was revised 
throughout ; and though brevity was studied, the number of 
one eighth. Much of this increase was due to the length at which the forms of Verbs 
were treated ; and here, in particular, we must express our obligation to the excellent 
and exhaustive “Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective,” by Dr. Veitch. We referred 


large additions made. 


This argument 


es was increased by | Bois, 


in some cases especially to this work, and have to thank him for the great assistance 
we have constantly derived from his labors. 
In this, the Seventh Edition, the whole work has been thoroughly revised, and 


We have gratefully to acknowledge the assistance rendered us by many scholars. 
More particularly must we mention the names of Professors Drisler, of New York ; 
Goodwin, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; and Gildersleeve, of Baltimore. 
Goedwin and Gildersleeve have rewritten several important Articles, which their well- 
known Grammatical learning makes peculiarly valuable ; we may specify the Articles 
on d, ei, mei, Eote, iva, OTe, Ov, the former has also supplied 
some excellent additions to Attic law-terms, such as yeaupateds, napayeagnh, cvvdixos, 
Professor Drisler has gone carefully over the whole Boo 
is hardly a page which does not bear some trace of his accurate observation.—[ Extract 
from Preface by Doctors LIDDRLL & Scort. 


Professors 


and there. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Price. 
Title. Author. $1 06 
The Jews of Barrow. — — — - - Fransos, Phillips D Appleton & Co, NY 
The Use of the Voice in Reading & Speaking. - - Russell — — — = 
Heat as a Mode of Motion. ; - - — John Tyndall we 8 
Energy: Efficient and Final Cause. Phil. Series No. 2. Chas Scribner's Sons, = 
Socrates.—Apology, Crito, Phedo of Plato. — - Goodwin uY 18 
Acts of the Aposties. - — — 38 — Go» NY ea, 10 
1 C. - - - - Perkins Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 2 
erican - - 
Tae Children of the Church. - - - — Clark Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, | oston 9 
Whist or Bumblepuppy? - - - - Pembridge Roberts Bros, ton oy 
First-year Arithmetic and Teachers’ Manual. - - Hoose C W Bardeen, Syracuse, 
Home-spun Story. - . - : - - Hope D 2 — & Co, NY 1 25 
The Materials of En . In three parts. - Thurston John Wiley & Sons, 3 50 
The Colonel's — His Spurs. g JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 8 
ot the Middle 1 ° - - - Wagner 
e Greater Poems of V - — - Ginn, Heath & Boston 
The Elements of Moral hy N - - Smith A8 Barnes & Co, NY 1 00 
Bible Theology and Modern Thought. „ ‘Townsend Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 55 
Organic Chemist * - - - - - Pinner, Austen John Wiley & Sons, NY 2 50 
Leading Men of . . - - - ~ Lanman D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2 00 
Short Sayings of Great Men. — - - - Arthur Bent as R Osgood & » Boston 2 00 
Works of Garfield. Vol. I. - - - - Hinsdale 0 $3 to 5 00 
Political Economy. Am. Science Series. - - Walker Henry Holt & Co, NY 3 00 
The Early Days of Christianity. - - 7 Farrar Cassell, Petter, 11 &CoNY 75 
At Home in Fiji. - — — - — Gordon, C 40 Armstrong & Bon, NY 
Talks on Art. 2d edition. - - - . Hunt oughton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


EXTENSIVE arrangements have been com- 
pleted by which we are enabled to supply the 
Compound Oxygen for home use to any extent, 
and to all parts of the country, giving at this 
same time the right of free consultation by let- 
ter during the time a patient may be using the 
treatment. Every case submitted to us will be 
carefully considered. Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action, and results, 
with reports of cases and full information, sent 
free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Messrs. Mirriin & Co., Bos- 
ton, have just issued a Descriptive Catalogue 
of their Educational Publications, which every 
school officer and teacher in the country should 
send for at once. It includes valuable books 
on Art and Architecture, Science and Natural 
History, Travels, Language, Translations, 
History, Political Economy, Philosophy, Sup- 
plementary Reading, American Poems, Ballads 
and Lyrics, Poetry for Children, American 
Prose Leaflets (Longfellow, Holmes, and Whit- 
tier, edited by Josephine Hodgdon), Amer- 
ican Classics for Schools, the Book of Fables 
(chiefly from sop), Eliot's Stories from the 
Arabian Nights,Six Popular Tales (new series), 
Selected Popular Tales, Modern Classics, 


Latin School Books, American Men of Letters 
Series, American Statesmen Series, Bi ph- 
ical Series, Little Classics, and a very —— 
list of miscellaneous books for schools and 
families. No house in this country has a list 
of publications more important or useful for 
the educator. 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS,—J. A. Swasey, 
manufacturer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 

It is a fact, that members of school-boards 
who understand economy and practice it in its 
truest sense, invariably get Swasey’s Black- 
boards when repairing old or fitting new biack- 


boards for their schools. The reason for doing 
80 is perfectly plain. Itis 22 to save money 
by getting blackboards that last. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the card of the publishers of The Chris- 
tian Union, 20 Lafayette Place, New York city, 
in Tue Jou RAL of this week. The Christian 
Union is one of the best religious papers in this 
country, and many teachers and students will 
find it profitable to correspond with the pub- 
lishers in regard to securing subscribers for 
that paper. Sample copies will be supplied on 


plication, and terms for commissions will be 
given Don’t forget to write and name Tun 
OUBNAL OF EDUCATION, as your reference. 


„Figures are not always facts,” but the 
incontrovertible facts concerning Kidney-Wort 
are better than most figures. For instance: 
“It is curing everybody,” writes a druggist. 
Kidney-Wort is the most popular medicine 


we sell.” It should be by for no other 
medicine has such specific Bon. on the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys. Do not fall to try it. 


Our readers interested in securing the best 
text and reference-books, should read carefully 
the attractive announcement of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, in TR Journnat of 
this week. T. W. Gilson, Esq., 87 Franklin 


Street, Boston, is the general agent for N 
England. Send for full descriptive — — 
—— lists, etc., either to publishers or to Mr. 


Every teacher and student of the Greek 
language should read the important announce- 
ment of Harper & Brothers, New York, in this 
week’s issue. The seventh, and prubably the 
final, revision of Liddell & Scott's Greek-En- 
glish Lexicon is completed and now ready for 
use. It has been revised and augmented 
throughout by the compilers, with the codper- 


ation of Prof. Drisler, of Columbia College, 
N. V., and other eminent classical scholars. 
Price, 4to, sheep, $10. Every student in col- 
lege or preparatory school needs this great 
standard lexicon. 


Ir 
after taking some highly puffed-up stuff, with 
long testimonials, turn to Hop Bitters, and 
have no fear of any Kidney or Urinary troubles, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, or Liver Complaint. 


These diseases cannot resist the curative power 
of Hop Bitters; besides, it is the best family 
medicine on earth. 


IF 


you have a little extra time, and would like to 
add something to your income, send for some 
sample copies and circulars of The Christian 
Union, and say that you saw this notice. Per- 
haps we can make some profitable arrange- 
ment with you to do some canvassing among 
your acquaintances, 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


AyeER’s SARSAPARILLA, being highly con- 
centrated, requires a smaller dose, and is more 
effective, dose for dose, than any other blood 


medicine. It is the cheapest because the best. 
Quality and not quantity should be considered. 


Many teachers in New England have asked 
me about the meeting at Chautauqua next 
season. I would like to say through your jour- 
nal that I shal! doubtless arrange for cheap ex 
cursion-tickets. Many teachers will remember 
me as the one who planned and carried out the 
excursion from Saratoga to Lake George given 


by the Dixon American Graphite Pencil Co. 
to the teachers of this country. I will reply to 
any teacher who wishes any information on the 
subject. Address, Geo. G. McLean, Portland, 


Send postal for it (free) to 
MARTIN GABRISON & Co., 
Subscription Book Publishers, 
405tf 79 Milk St., Boston. 


HAVE you seen the book of Test Questions 7 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


LITTLE CLASSICS. Baitea by ROSSITER JOHNSON, The choicest 
things in literature arranged by subjects as follows: 


XVI. Nature. 

I. Exile. VI. Love. XI. 

II. Emtellect. VII. Bomance. XII. Fortune. XVII. Humanity. 
III. Tragedy. VIII. Mystery. XIII. Narrative Peems. XVIII. Authors. — 
IV. Life. IX. Comedy. XIV. Lyrical Peems. 


V. Laughter. X. Childhood. XV. Miner Poems. 


18 volumes bound in cloth. Bach volume by mail to Teachers, 75 cents. 


Too much praise cannot be accorded the projectors of this series, It lays, for a very small sum, the 
cream of the best writers before the reader of ordinary means.” V. T. Commercial Advertiser. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW READING- BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE READERS. A New Series of Illustrated Reading- 
books. Selected, arranged, and edited by A. F. MURISON. With original 


illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

I „(48 pp.) . Se. | BOOK II. (136 pp.) p.) .. 
21222 285 Sc. BOOK III. (23 pp.). 40c. | BOOK VI. (443 pp.)...... 75e. 
BOOK. I. (96 pp.) 13. | BOOK IV. (328 pp) .. 55e- 


« This is, in our judgment, by all odds the most sensible series of : Readers ever prepared, We hope it will 
be rapidly and aha ly adopted in all the schools of this country.“ — The Churchman. 

„Among the numerous sets of readers before the 2 the present series is honorably distinguished by 
the marked superiority of its materials and the careful ability with which they have been adapted to the grow. 
ing capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for facilitating the child’s first attempts to 
read. In the first three following me wy * abundance of entertaining ing. Better food for 

inds could hardly be found.“ then um. 
one ‘or the ‘ Readers’ 0 ha ve nothing but unqualified praise, A good many of these have passed na 7 
our hands lately, and we haxe no hesitation in saying that Mr. Murison’s are far and away the best. On 
the whole it may be said that these Globe Readers almost supply a liberal education in themselves, so far 
extracts can do 30. The child who uses them ought to be both a happy and a learned little mortal. . . . 


se MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


GARRETT’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Decigmation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30_cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 

p. GARRETT A co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
wr SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ray's Test Problems in Algebra. 


sony Hundred Test Problems 
and Exercises in Algebra, designed to 
supplement any Algebra in use Care- 
fully classfied and graded. These Prob- 
lems have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their purpose. 
An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
branch of Mathematics. By H. B. 
FURNESS, G. W. SMITH, and H H. 
BROMWELL, of Cincinnati High 
12mo, cloth, 153 pages. 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CoO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. 


SEND LIST OF GRADED MONTHLY 
Supplementary Reading. 


SCHOOL 
Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers. 
B O OKS A New Departure in Teaching Reading. 


By ingenious devices it trains children to be wide 


teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are very chea 

— — 10 cents we wi 
ind ten copies (single issue) of either r for trial in 

A First, Second, Third, or Fourth Reatier class, as may 


N You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


awake when they read. Stimulating and helpful to 


searched success, hlets Correspond 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign Na. | country. All who are interested in the study of music, 


Rescue with Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound of Tar, before the baby strangles with 


Toothache Drops in 1 minue The Tonic Sol-fa Advocate 


The nutritive properties of Colden’s Liquid 4 MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Beef Tonic sustains the body without — Organ of the Tonic Sol-fa Movement in 
No other. the United States and Canada. 


— Edited by THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
ACK NUMBERS MIAGAZI _ | Subscriptions, Fifty Cents per . Clubs of Twenty- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Ave and upward, Forty Cents. 
Books, Books in F Languages (Oriental, etc.,etc.),| FOUR PAGES OF OHOICE MUSIC IN EACH NUMBER. 


Odd and Ont-of-the-Wa Books t 
229 n hat have enge from teachers in all parts of the 


90 Chambers St., N. T. City. sescow 


or in teaching, should take the Abyoorx, that they 


es ry, School Books. Send for a Catalogue. may learn of this system which is being so generally 


ted by wide awake teachers t 
A. & CLARK, wi 1 „and thus keep abreast 
378 21 BAROLAY Srreer, New Yorx. BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


Agents for the sale of the Publications of 
Messrs. CURWEN & Sows, London, Eng., 
403 b eow 76 East 9th St., New York. 


As a home remedy, to be kept at hand for 


prompt relief and cure of throat and | 
eases, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is in “a 


Hand-painted Cards, 


VanWinkle & Weedon, | cents, and for the papers 


return 
E. O. VAILE, 
OAK PARK (CHIOAGO), ILL. 


Vick’s Floral Guide 


For 1883 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 3 Col - 
ored Plates of Flowers and Vegetables’ and more 
than 1000 Illustrations of the choicest Flowers, 
Plants,and Vegetables, and Directions for Growing. It 
is handsome enough for the Center-table or a Ho 

Present. Send on your name aud post-office address, 
with 10c., and I will send you a copy, Leys og This 
is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in lish 
2 If you afterwards order seeds uct 

cen 


Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World! 

The FLORAL Goins will tell how to and w them. 
Vick’s Flower and vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cts. in paper 
covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 
Vick’s Illustra Monthiy Magesine, 32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25a vor i Five Copies for $5.00. 8 . 
men Numbers sent for 10 cts.; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 

4% % JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. V. 


401 f eo 


loaned nota dollar lost® J. B. Wat 


B. H. GILES, 80. Lincoln, Mass. 


Nxwörrtrs: Gold Beveled Ruge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards. Anest quality, 
largest variety and lowest prices, bo 


— 10c., @ present 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


J. W. Braptey & Co., 66 North Fourth 
St., Philadelphia, are prepared to furnish lu - 
crative work to teachers and others seeking 
honorable employment, both ladies and gentle- 
men. They publish some of the best books for 
agents to handle in this country, among which 
are Mitchell’s Comprehensive Atlas, Encyclo- 
pedia of Wit and Wisdom,—a collection of 
over 9000 anecdotes and illustrations of life, 
character, humor, and pathos, by Henry Hup- 
field; Buried Cities Recovered, or Travels and 
Explorations in Bible Lands, by Dr. De Hass; 


Picture Poems for the young, by Marion 
Douglass, an exquisite volume ; An Hour 
with Charlotte Bronté, including’ a sketch of 
her life and well- chosen selections from her 
writings; and many other books the people are 
waiting to examine and buy. For terms and 
full particulors address J. W. Bradley & Co., 
as above. 


ImPoRTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save b , expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse ars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 

We invite special attention to the new de- 
parture of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 
12 Dey St., New York City, in supplying good 
books at a price so low that it places them 
within the reach of the masses. The Standard 
Library, 1883 series, will consist of 26 books,— 
a book every two weeks,—12mo in size, clear 
type, good paper, bound in heavy paper, title 
printed on the book and also on the side, The 


books will be made up of Travels, History Bi- 
ography, Popular Science, Miscellany, — all 
new, standard and popular. The price per 
single volume will vary from 15 to 25 cents. 
The subscription-price for the year, 26 books, 
$4.00, $2.00 paid now and the other $2.00 to be 
paid by Jaly 1, 1883. We hail this project 
pate — It war against senseless 
and We advise our readers to join 
this . — do battle against one of the 
great enemies of education and culture. 


A PHILADELPHIA editor was the prime 
factor in suppressing a bogus medical college, 
from which so-called diplomas were peddled at 


$10 each. It doesn’t require a physician,—no 
matter whether he is a genuine one or the con- 
verse,—to recognize heart-disease. The symp- 
toms are plain and unmistakable. So, too, is 
the remedy. A bottle of Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator will cure any case of heart-disease. 


$1.00. At druggists. 


The most brilliant shades possible, on 
all fabrics, are made by the Diamond Dyes, 
Unequaled for brilliancy and durability, 10c. 


On page 78 of TR JOURNAL will be found 
the announcement of The Globe Readers, a new 
series of elegantly illustrated reading-books, by 
Macmillan & Co., New York city. Every one 
that has examined these Readers gives them 
unqualified praise. The selections are well 
chosen, and we advise the teachers of public 
and private schools to give them an examina- 


tion. The first three books are models, and 
admirably adapted to facilitate the child’s first 
effort to learn to read. The illustrations are 
of special excellence. 


For press copy, printers delight in a plain, 
open hand. Esterbrook’s blunt and engrossing 
pens are excellent for this purpose. 


WE call attention to the card of James Vick, 
Rochester, N. T., in TRR JouRNAL of this 
issue. Vick’s Floral Guide is everywhere a 
welcome visitor,—that of 1883 is the best ever 


printed. It relates to the proper treatment and 
culture of all kinds of flowers and vegetables, 


BRIGHT’s Disease, DIABETES, 
Beware of the stuff that pretends to cure 
these diseases or other serious Kidney, Urinary, 
or Liver diseases, as they only relieve for a 
time and makes you ten times worse afterward, 
but rely solely on Hop Bitters, the only remedy 


that will surely and permanently cure you. It 
destroys and removes the cause of disease so 
effectually that it never returns. 


CRAP BOOK READINGS, No. 3, 


NOW READY. Latest and choicest pieces foe 
school and parlor entertainments. “ Excels an 
wing we have seen for the purpose.” —Zclec 

Teacher. “The latest and best things from our 

popular writers appear here.“ - Vormal Teacher. 

“ Furnishes the most desirable supplementary reading 

we have ever seen.“ - School Moderator. Many pieces 

these collections have never elsewhere. 


Price per No. * 8. paper, 25 3 Nos 
in cloth, cloth, 1085 7. 8. ‘DENISON, 
Block, CHIOAGO. 


OC. W. BARDEEN, 
Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periedicals. The School Bul- 


letin and N. V. State Educa 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1. 


1 i School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
. — to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
x 


Per year, 50 ots. 
Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Amon —— — s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mies Teaching, &., &. 

School — 4 = and Slate-Pencil Black- 

» Cheney G Maps, &c. 
E rything used In Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


KIDNENY WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


/KIDNEY DISEASES. 


ts 
Ladies. esx. suc as 
-Wort is unsurpassed, 


57 
i 
8 
Z 
Kidneys, Liver and ‘Bowels. 


43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT | 
$200 REWARD! 


Will be paid for the detection and conviction of any 
person selling or dealing in any bogus, counterfeit, or 
imitation Hop BITTERS, especially Bitters or prepara- 
tions with the word“ Hop” or“ Hops” in their name 
or connected therewith, that is intended to mislead and 
cheat the public, or for any preparation put in any 
form, pretending to be the same as Hor BIrrERs. 
The genuine have cluster of GREEN Hops (notice this) 
printed on the white label, and are the purest and best 
medicine on earth, especially for Kidney, Liver, and 
Nervous Diseases. Beware of all others, and of all 
pretended formulas or recipes of Hop Brrrxns pub- 
lished in papers and for sale, as they are frauds and 
swindles. Whoever deals in any but the genuine will 
be prosecuted. HOP BITTERS MFG. co., 
403 d Rochester, N. Y. 


H: E. A. RT Dil: S. S. E: 


Is YOUR 
HEART 
@ SOUND? 
— Many people think 
— themselves sick and doo- 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
tf thetruth were known, the real cause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man’s 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night / 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
apecific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
It is knownus Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per botile, 
six bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. qd) 
F. E. Ingatis, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
arenow comingin. Well-qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at this Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great care, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 

A first-class Teacher of Piano and Vocal Music ina 
(N. v.) Seminary; a desirable position for a lady 
of superior abili my: A o a Director of Instrumental 
Music in one of the best Seminaries in the West, which 
employs constantly from {four to seven music-teachers, 
The applicant must be a lady who can command the 

respect and confidence of patrons and pupils, a first- 
Class musician, with a thorough 88 offharmon. 
and ability to execute well. She must also have 
successful experience in teaching. This position is 


very t and desirabi 
Apply to HIRAM, ORCUTT, 
N. F. Bureau of K ducation, 
cote 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


— The tongue kills more than the sword. 


— The tongue has no bones, yet it crushes, 
Turkish. 

— A long tongue makes life short. Persian 
Long). 


— Anger is as a stone cast into a wasp’s nest. 
—Malabar (Long). 

— The principles of great men illumine the 
universe.— Chinese (Mencius). 

— Wherever the tree of beneficence takes 
root, it sends forth branches beyond the sky, 
— Persian (Saadi). 

— Though the sun should even rise in the 
west, Mount Meru quake and quiver, fire 
freeze, and the lotus bloom upon the summit 
of the rock on the peak of the mountain, yet 
never would the speech of noble men trans- 
mute to empty words. — Hindu (Vikrama- 
charita. 

— A good year begins from its spring; (a man 
gives indication in his youth of what his ma- 
turity will be.) Persian (Roebuck). 

— Begin to regulate before the disorder ex- 
ists. The tree that fills the arms grew from a 
slender twig. The castle of nine stories was 
raised from a single mound of earth. The 
journey of a thousand miles began with one 
pace.—Chinese (Lao Tsze). 

— The passage of a single rat is nothing, but 
it soon becomes a thoroughfare.— Arabic. 

— The tree that has only just taken root 
may be pulled up by the strength of a man; 
but should it continue some time in that state, 
it could not be eradicated even by a windlass. 
Persian (Saadi). 

— When a man at forty is the object of dis- in 
like, he will always continue what he is.—Chi- 
nese (Confucius). 

— He that is bad continues bad in age. A 
cucumber or colocynth, however ripe it be- 
eet is never sweet. Hindu ( Vriddha Chan- 

a.) 

— When a word has once escaped, a chariot 
with four horses cannot overtake it. Learn 
then to watch over thy words,—Chinese. 

— If your foot slip, you may recover your 
balance; but if your mouth slips, you cannot 
recall your words.—Telugu (Long). 

— A wound made by the arrow will cicatrize 
and heai; a forest felled by the axe will spring 
up again ‘in new growth; but a wound made 
by the tongue will never ‘heal, —there is no re- 
newal.— Hindu (Mahabharata). 

— The tongue is but three inches long, yet 
it can kill a man six feet high.—Japanese. 

— If a chattering bird be not placed in the 
mouth, vexation will not sit between the eye- 
brows. Chinese. 

— The wound burnt in by fire may heal, but 
a wound burnt in by the tongue will never 
heal.—Hindu (Cural). 

— The blow from a knife may be easily 
cured ; not so a blow from the tongue. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


A knowledge of French becomes more and 
more necessary for business and social rela- 
tions. A good pronunciation is of the greatest 
importance; for indeed what is the use of being 
acquainted with words and grammatical rules, 
if, after all, you are not able to understand a 
Frenchman, or to make yourself understood by 
him, in the daily intercourse of life. 

Mr. Berger’s English method, having prin-| in 
cipally in view the pronunciation, has obtained 
an immense success in Paris and in France, as 
stated by official reparts in our possession, 
Mr. Berger has just issued, through D. Apple- 
ton & Co., a book made on the same practical 
plan, and of which our readers may form an 
idea, as to the pronunciation, by the cut we 
give below: 


The above sentence, 4 author says, con- 
tains all that is necessary to be known on ac- 
count of the French pronunciation, which is 
very extraordinary. It seems that by this 
mathematical method the study of the language 
is much easier, especially for beginners, being 


The New School of Elocution. 


READ 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S ARTICLE 
IN THE 


JANUARY NUMBER OF THE VOICE. 


It is the New against the Old; DELSARTE vs. THE 
ENGLISH ELOCUTION. Subscribe with the Jan. No. 
Address EDGAR S. WERNER, Albany, N. F. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildi Bie 
braries, and La — the’ 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers'3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON Ur Ei 
the — 


Schools. 


(ABLETON Co — —— Minn. For both 
eoxes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 
in 1837. Tt 1 located 


est the sea) free from malaria 
it is 40 Mile, enst of Atlanta. Its is fall eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad aud 
— 4 — expenses ape 2 For full vinformation 

catal 0 0 Presiden 
Hayaoop, D. Oxford ord, Ga. 


2 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
tlemen. 


— RD, GEORGIA 


Study. For ladies and spree, 
$192. Gro. F. Pros 
PROFESSIONAL. 


hig SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. Address 
President, or Prof. R. RUGGLES, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examination: 


s,June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. 


n FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. O. O. Trompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITU’ rUTE. For Young Ladies. 
or Catalogue — GANNETT 


ASELL — 2 Young Women. Auburn- 
Cras. O. DON, Principal. 


2 LEWOOD INST., ——.— Mass. Beautiful 
location terary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. O. V. — Principal. 


sn LADIES’ 1412 Y West Lebanon, 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
or ‘ormation, address, at N. 
tain, LN. CARLETON, Princtpal. “ad 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883. 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. Gapxx, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed. 2 
ton, D. O.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., 


He STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 

of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

2 or circular and further particulars apply at ad 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 
Orro Fuons, Acting 


STATE 
Woroxrster. For Bot 


Z. H. — 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
— — 4 A Special and Ad- 
course o years. 


classes of 
for Circular or information, J. OC. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. B EWATER, Mass, 

catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
825 NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Massa, 

Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Hon, Ph. D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
8 For Both Bekes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


PREPARATORY. 


AND CLASSICAL 
J. 


— branches. h and Scientific 
Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


EN Id ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 

by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools — Grammar 

rtments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 

lic School Tardy-box is also app by teachers 
es of schools. 


ofall 25 cents for a sample package of Drafts and 


and 


at the same time of valuable service to teachers. 


Price-list of 
LEIGH HUNT, 
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a2 NEW IDEAS IN THESE BOOKS. 7 2 
METHOD, making writing the expression of thought, 
= 
RAPID AND PROGRESSIVE GRADING. Letters are taught as > 
* 28 wheles, and combined from the start in easy words. reviews are eo * 
* given in a great variety of combinations. 2 
EMLENT is developed, whereby 
2 484 —1 — — for the hand and Ss m 
oc Sms arm, are designed to accompany every lesson. g 4 
= 8 7 4. GRADED COLUMNS, which gradually increase the scope ot movement are an 26 
4 u 
< 1 * calles. and independent effort developed. 
=z is 6. NATUBAL TREATMENT OF THE LETTERS. The simple 1 8 = 
e nam an e letters lained 
28 — — — — and an sid to criticism. a 
ES 1. RAPED PROGRESS, whereby pupils learn to write as ensily as they learn = 
to read. 404 4 <= 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


20 Aster Place, New Kerk, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ABRITHMETICS, 


gend for Circulars. 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CANPBELL’S U. s. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &. 
392 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” eic. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
. like the —4 of those — 
our schools an emies, are not li to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A — f2mo 
volume, 515 PP.» eleth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
2 — with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for T& cents. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers. 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Waleut ., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 


Tables fer Qualitative Chemical Anal 
with an juctory on the Course of 
. HeIweion WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 

, from Iith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. D., Prof. Nat. Dickin- 
son Coll. Fa. dvo, cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
Our various jogues, cov 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 19 Bond Street 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 


Forst s American Literature, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 4gent. t 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-five volumes now ready, includ all the 
Figs ex Pericles and The Noble Kinsmen, 
which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(I vol.), and Lie, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 
= completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 


od STOOKIN. A Ni 


MA PST 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jonx A. Bortz. Manager. 


PorRTER- & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ROYSE'S English Literature. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 


„ 153 WabashAve. | 205 wabesh ive, Coates's Comprehensive er. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |Eiderhorst’ 
< orst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. CHICAGO. | Biair’s Rhetoric. Brown’ Aigebran 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
OLAREK & MAYNARD, Broadway, * Raub’s Language Series. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. gummere's Surveying. 
— misery Beadem; PROVIDENCE, Thompson’s Political Economy, 
* New Arithmetics and Algebra; R.1,  Greeley’s Political Econom 


Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s G 

lish aad H Lessens in English ; 
ysielegy and 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


STANDARD LIBRARY, New Series, 1883, 


Consists of Travel, Adventure, P lar Scienee, Biog. 
raphy — — — al popular, new, and 


LIFE OF CROMWELL, by P oo 
25 cts. Subscription for the year’ 26 Nos 860. 
attempt of Messrs. Fank & Wagnalls to place 
within the reach of the masses is worthy 
Chas. H. Hall, D 


good literatare 
of all commendation. 
D., says: 
“In the great strife for th Freatest good 
est number, put me dows ont side — 
my subscription for a year.” 
J.P. Newman, D.. says: 
“ I have had faith from the 


of Messrs. Fank & Wagnalls. 
blic what long was needed.” 


ning in the mission 
ey have done for the 


Era Abbett, D. ., L. L.. D., Harvard Col. Says: 
“ 
— 1 heartily approve of your project. I send you my 


Dickens’s Child's History England. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PDBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&, &. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 4 co., 
47 Franklin Street, 


JONES BROTHERS & 00. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academie Mist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
— — of Algebra. 

or ger’s tent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 5 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 
and exam 7 


405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lesens in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical Bes 9 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in 10173 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.235 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 7e 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ROYAL SCHOOL-SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for jogues. 387 


Shepard Church Collection 
FOR QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a novel 
and striking character, by such composers as Gounod, 
Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rheinberger, Franz, 
and Scbubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 40 noted 
musicians, Compiled and arranged by W. M. Rion- 
ARDSON and J. E. BurGrss. The solo singers are well 
remembered. Price $1.25. 


DOBSON’S 
Universal Banjo Instructor. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable instru- 
ment, and deservedly so, in its present jmproved form. 
Messrs. H. O. and G. C. DoBsoN have — in this 

Horn alk. roun a 
and 2 popular songs. Price $1.00. 


RUTH AND BOAZ. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give in a vestry, by 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery and 
costumes simple and not expensive. By E. A. AN- 
DREWS. Price 65 cents, or 66.00 per dozen. 

The CHOBAL CHOIB ($1.00), for Choirs, and 
the PEERLESS (75 cts.), both by Dr. W. O. Par- 
KINS, for Singing Classes, are the newest and best 
books of the kind. 

@LIVER DITSON & Co., 

403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Olassioes for 
(4 vols. } 8 98 

Putnam’s Atos (1 vols.), 70. to $25 
The Elemen Series (30 vo 7 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s — **. —1 
Godwin’s Cysts. of Biography, (new 
Brackett’s ootry for Home and 80 1.285 
and-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingwel¥s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und „ 1.2865 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zisthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 73 


Full with 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Relfe’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 
Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on apy tents, Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 392 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
. Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 


For Catalogue and particulars address 
anu THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMP. 


ANY, 
Park Street, BOSTON. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Scheel Literature. 
I. Ide Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


308 eow 
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Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 

ers — — th Books, and Station 

SAVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 

MO N EY lication. School Supplies, all kinds. 
HENRY D. YES & CO., 
258 az 18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW EDITION OF 

BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

Theroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 

First Lines of English Grammar. 

tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Institutes of English Gram - 
mar. 828 for examination, paid, 50 cte....Gram- 
mar of lish Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. larged by he addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAaMcEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 pages. 
al mor., $6.25. 88 

on. rrespond 

ILLIAM aco.” 


405 zz 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. V. 


WILLARD SHALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


Con n’s Prose Translation of Virgil, $2.00 
Blaisdell’s Study sf —— Classics, - 1,50 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 50 
De Coulange’s Ancient City, - — — 
Keene’s Selections for Reading & Elocution, 38 
Life of Horace Mann, by his Wife, . 2) 
The Gulistan of Saadi. Translation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. - 
Woodward & Cates’ Cyclopedia of Chrono 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, - * 
Adams’ Free School System of the United States, 2.50 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Also. in press, to be ready in December, Joseph 
Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. Send for circular, and read opinions of edu- 
cators. 396 tf eow 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
66 66 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stene’s Histery of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and deou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 

Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY's GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books, 
Eliot’s United States History, 
—ͤ—ũ—U— 
Weber's Outlines, 


Edward's Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOBR BROS., MERRILL 4 Co., New York, 
And J. H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew rons, 


Publish this day (Jan. 17), 


A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. 
. Joxxs, of Cornell 
ew correct: 
vol., Clot, $1.25.” 
This book is one of a series of Text-books to be 
repaired by the Department of Mathematics of Cornell 
niversity, and has received the following high com- 


„ 7.50 
— 1.30 


for examina- 


mendations : 


It is an excellent little book. The development of 
the subject seems to 5 


ge. 

“Ite choice of topics, methods of treatment, clear 
compact, crisp, and discriminating style, unite, —— 
to me, to make it considerably the best book upon the 
subject published in the country, for the pur of 
training the students for the hi her mathematics.“ 
John E. Clarke, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven. 

“ You have made an excellent book, and if it proves 

in the su or our work,”’—J, D. 
Institute of Technology, Boston. — 


Dr. Sauveur's College of Languages. 


JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


Dr. L. gau 


CINCINNATL PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


veur,—may be had free, as well as the Pr 
L. SAUVEUR, Ph. 


The hth Sessi 
wit be ready Mareh The tree last weeks. ‘The program 
405 


iques, second year,—a French monthly of 
ramme of the College, by 
„ LL. D., St, Albans, Vt. 
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